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{Meany Challenges Mitchell 


1On Minimum Wage Report 


ference in Washington Apr. 8. 


ee a onference on 


MPLOYMENT 


THIS 3-INCH BUTTON and a completed credential blank will 
identify and admit delegates to the AFL-CIO unemployment con- 


AFL-CIO Call Gets Action: 


in coordination with AFL-CIO 
bodies in 15 major areas to assure 
a representative turnout of work- 
ing and unemployed trade union- 
ists. 

The conference will be held in 
the National Guard Armory in the 
Ration’s capital, a huge building 


- with a seating capacity under fire 


laws of 5,300. 
The sharp impact of unem- 


Safety Meet Payoff 
Seen in Maryland 


The first fruits of the re- 
cent AFL-CIO conference on 
safety and occupational 
health may -be reaped in 
Maryland where a conference 
delegate has introduced legis- 
lation to hold an annual state- 
wide safety conference. 

Fred B. Driscoll, member 
of the Barbers’ Union and a 
Republican member of the 
Maryland House of Delegates 
from Allegheny County, in- 
troduced a resolution to hold 
an annual conference on safe- 
ty and occupational health. | 


a eee 


Unions Set Plans for 
Jobless Conference 


AFL-CIO unions are throwing their full support to the federa- 
| tion’s call for a large-scale conference in Washington Apr. 8 to 
dramatize the plight of the nation’s 4.7 million unemployed. 

In response to AFL-CIC Pres. George Meany’s letter calling 
on them to select delegates, affiliated unions have moved swiftly 


ployment and the realization by 
affiliates that the Administration 
and Congress must be made 
aware of the seriousness of the 
high joblessness rate has assured 
a heavy attendance of deeply 
concerned trade unionists. 


The AFL-CIO is sending creden- 
tials to the 15 major areas from 
which the delegates will travel to 
Washington, to assure that elements 
outside the labor movement do not 
capitalize on the meeting or divert 
it in any way from its serious pur- 
pose of spotlighting the problems 
of the suffering unemployed. 


Only delegates with properly | 
completed credentials will be ad- 
mitted to the Armory. Badges 
will be provided by the AFL-CIO 
for further identification pur- 
poses. 

A special committee of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council is planning 
the program for the one-day meet- 


ing to be announced shortly. The 
committee is composed of Vice 


Despite failure of the economy 


No Meaningful Aia hae Jobless: 
Major Legislation 
Left Hanging Fire 


By Gene Zack ts 
The heavily-Democratic 86th Congress began its Easter recess 
on Mar. 26 without having enacted major meaningful legislation 


to help the nation’s 4.7 million unemployed, and with any head-on 
clashes with the Republican Administration still to come. 


full production, the Congress has as yet sent no legislation to the 
White House that would provide a test of the conflicting philosophies 
of liberal forces and the President. 


to return to full employment and 


gress passed and sent to the White 
House a measure providing for a 
gradual tapering off of the Tem- 
porary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958, due to expire 
Apr. 1. 

The stopgap measure permits 
those who exhausted regular state 
jobless pay prior to Apr. 1 to draw 


For an interim report on the 
status of legislation of interest to 
AFL-CIO members, see Box 
Score on Page 10. 


benefits for an additional 50 per- 
cent of their base period in the 17 
states which joined in the program 
last year.. Estimates of those job- 
less affected range from 250,000 
to 400,000. . 

Before passing the measure, 
Congress rejected a bill author- 
izing federal grants to provide 16 
weeks of additional compensa- 
tion to 2 million jobless, in place 
of the “advances” provided for 
in TUC. 


(Continued on Page 11) 


ately provoking a strike for the sole 
purpose of destroying the union.” 


the 1,100 strikers, went to Capitol 
Hill to present a petition to Rep. 
Carl Di Perkins (D-Ky.), chair- 
man of a House Labor subcommit- 
tee, asking “an exhaustive investi- 
gation” of the burgeoning southern 


| drive to wipe out unions. 


The union, which has held bar- 
gaining rights at the Harriet- 
Henderson mills since 1943, 
struck after the company insist- 
ed on eliminating a long-stand- 


(Cohtinued on Page 4) 


ing arbitration clause and inclu- 


On the eve of the recess, Con-® 


Labor Bill 
Cleared by 


Committee 


By Willard Shelton 


A revised version of the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin labor-management re- 
form bill has cleared the Senate 
Labor Committee by a 13-to-2 
vote and is headed toward a po- 
tentially hard floor fight after win- 
ning Republican co-sponsorship 
that gives it for the first time this 
year bipartisan support. 

The bill, designed to protect 
union finances, elections and trus- 
teeships through reporting proce- 
dures and imposing some reporting 
requirements on employers and 
“middleman” labor “consultants,” 


Facts Show 
$1.25 Wage 


Practicable 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has charged that there is “not a 
shred of information” in a volu- 
minous Labor Dept. report on the 
operation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to support Labor 
Sec. James P. Mitchell’s opposi- 
tion to a higher minimum wage. - 


In identical letters to Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (D-Tex.), 
to whom Mitchell sent the 700- 
page report earlier this month, 
Meany declared: 


“It is one thing for the Secre- 
tary to Oppose an increase in the 
‘minimum wage on the basis of his 
own. beliefs and prejudices. 


“It is quite another, and we 
‘think reprehensible, matter for the 
Secretary to pretend to the Con- 
gress that his opposition is based 
upon this report.” , 

Mitchell attempted to justify the 
Administration’s stand against any 
minimum wage boost by contend- 
ing the report showed the $1 mini- 
mum which became effective in 
March 1956 hurt the economy and 
that .a further increase would re- 
sult in layoffs, shorter hours and 
business failures. 


“The fact is,” Meany wrote, 
“that the Secretary’s own report 
in no way substantiates his deci- 

"sion to oppose a higher minimum 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 12) 


|Support Pledged TWUA in Fight 
Against ‘Southern Conspiracy’ 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany pledged the “wholehearted support” of the united labor movement 
to the ‘Textile Workers Union of America in its fight against what the union charged is a “conspiracy 
to destroy old, established unions in the South.” 


After meeting with a delegation of 21 rank-and-file members of TWUA Locals 578 and 584, on 
strike since Nov. 17, 1958 against the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C., Meany 


accused the textile firm of “deliber-'> 


The TWUA group, representing |° 


sion of no-strike provisions. The 
company resumed operations 
-three months tater, allegedly im-. 
porting strike breakers from near- 
by Virginia, whe were escorted 
into the plant under the protec- 
tion of many as 150 club-— 
wielding, riot-gun-toting North 
Carolina highway patrolmen. 
Meany said the combination of 

a no-strike clause and elimination of 
arbitration “could completely wreck 
the union, for there would be no 
method of objecting to wholesale 
firings or undeserved disciplinary 
actions by the tmployer.” 


Management’s provocation of the 


strike, he said, “is contrary to the 
public policy of the U.S. and to 
every concept of mature labor-man- 
agement relations.” - bei.” 
The AFL-CIO president said 
the “anti-labor climate created 
by. the Taft-Hartley Act and the - 
one-sided, unfair interpretations. 
of the current members of the 
National Labor Relations Board . 
actually promotes and encourages — 
acts such as these.” 

He hailed the intervention of 
»Gov. Luther D. Hodges (D) in an 
effort to resolve the dispute, and as- 
sured the delegation of the “whole- 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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CSA Extends 
Work Among 


| Rica: 

Puerto Ricans 

The AFL-CIO Community Serv- 
ice Activities, labor's operational 
arm in the health and welfare field, 
is broadening the scope of its pro- 
gram to provide service to the grow- 
ing number of Puerto Ricans in 
this country. 


CSA currently is preparing Span-|{ 
ish translations of two of its pam- |% 


—“Services for the Unem- 
” and “Family Counseling 


phiets — 
ploy 


for the Union Member”—and is}: 
considering cooperative projects} j 
with religious and social. welfare) } 


groups aimed at serving Puerto 
Ricans. 
~ CSA Dir. Leo Perlis, who met 


recently with religious agency rep- : 
resentatives in New York, called| 
for greater community interest in}: 
the plight of this minority group,|! . oe : 
CONSUMER EDUCATION CAMPAIGN is carried on in front 
of Sattlers, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., department store, to acquaint public 
with Clothing Workers fight against non-union-made clothing pro- 
duced by Piedmont Shirt Co., of Greenville, N. C. Volunteer 
pickets include ACWA members and Auto Workers from Buffalo. 


Steps to Scholarships 
Detailed by AFL-CIO 


Fifty thousand pamphlets telling high school students how to ap- 
ply for AFL-CIO College Merit Scholarships. are being distributed 
by local and international unions and by state and city central 


whose members, he said, “are fre- 
quently fleeced in terms of housing, 
jobs, politics and economics.” 

During the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council midwinter session in San 
Juan, P.R., Perlis discussed the sit- 
uation with representatives of the 
island’s governmental and volun- 
tary agencies at a meeting arranged 
by the University of Puerto. Rico’s 
School of Social Work. 


L. T. Gourley Dies; 
AFL-CIO Staffer 


Leroy T. Gourley, veteran AFL- 
CIO field representative attached to 
the Atlanta, Ga., regional’ office, 
died suddenly in Birmingham, Ala., 
where he was on assignment. He 
was 56. 

Pres. George Meany and Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler sent 
AFL-CIO condolences to his wid- 
ow, Marguerite, who survives. 

“During his 15 years as an or- 
ganizer for the AFE and later for 
the AFL-CIO he brought a sense 
of human dignity to thousands of 
his fellow-workers,” they wired her. 

A native of Brownsville, Tenn., 
he joined the AFL staff in 1944 
out of the Aluminum Workers in 
Mobile. For several years prior to 
the AFL-CIO merger he was as- 
sistant director of the AFL southern 
office in Atlanta. Funeral services 
and burial were in Mobile. 


B. C. Federation : 


Names ORIT Aide 


Vancouver, B. C.—Jim Bury, 
until recently an assistant secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT), 
with headquarters in Mexico City, 
has been named assistant secretary 
of the 100,000-member British 
Columbia Federation of Labor. 


bodies. 


The -pamphlets are intended to make certain that students at 


every high school are aware of the® 


six scholarships—each worth $6,- 
000 over four years—being award- 
ed by the AFL-CIO on the basis 
of examinations conducted by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. 

The scholarships are open to 
students who plan to enter college 
in September 1960. Two will be) 
awarded in each of three geograph- 
ical areas of the United States— 
one specifically designated for the 
child of a member of an AFL-CIO 
union, and the other open to any 
student. 

Here are the key points covered 
by the pamphlet: 

@ Any student who is now a 
second semester junior or first se- 
mester senior is eligible. The quali- 
fying test in schools participating 
in the National Merit Scholarship 
program will be held Apr. 28 in 
most schools and on May 2 in some 
schools that prefer to test on a 
Saturday. High school principals 
may select students to take the ex- 
amination free of charge. Other 
students may still compete by pay- 
ing a $1 fee which can be waived 


in hardship cases. 


@ All public, private and paro- 
chial schools are invited to partici- 
pate in the nationwide qualifying 
examination: Principals may enter 
their schools by registering for this 
examination with the National 
Merit Scholarship Corp. 


@ Students whose schools do not 
participate in the merit scholar- 
ship program may still be able to 
take the qualifying test by writing 
to the National Merit Scholarship 
Corp., 1580 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill., which will attempt to 
make arrangements for them. 


@ Highest scorers on the quali- 
fying test in each state will be ad- 
vanced to the semi-finals in Sep- 
tember. They will then be asked 
to take a scholastic aptitude test of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board at specially designated cen- 
ters in December. 


@ Finalists will be announced in 
January 1960. 


@ Scholarships will be awarded 
for study at any accredited college 


AFL-CIO and NAACP Agree: mers 


Pledge to 


ment of Colored People was pled 
two groups in Washington. 
The agreement was announced 


the NAACP after what they de- 
scribed as “an amicable, under- 
standing discussion of mutual prob- 
lems.” 

Also present were AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres: A. Philip Randolph and Her- 
bert Hill, NAACP labor secretary. 

“The AFL-CIO. assured the 
NAACP of its continuing deter- 
mination to strive for elimina- 
tion of discrimination in the 
American trade union movement 
as prescribed in the AFL-CIO 
constitution, which guarantees 
the right of all workers, without 
regard to race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin or ancestry, to share 
equally in the full benefits of 
union organization,” they said. 

Three principal areas of com- 
plaint were discussed, the statement 
said. These were the total exclu- 
sion of Negro workers by some 
unions, discrimination within cer- 
tain unions as to promotion and 
seniority, and segregated locals. 

Meany and Wilkins. said they 
agreed that “a systematic, organi- 
zation-wide program, rather than 
action on_ isolated complaints, 
would be an effective method of 
meeting the problem.” 

In New York, Chairman Charles 
S. Zimmerman of the AFL-CIO 


the Ladies’ Garment Workers to 


ability to enforce ethical practices 
standards which bar entangling re- 
lations between business and labor. 

Dubinsky directed ILGWU at- 
torneys to make a court fight against 
the ruling by petitioning the U.S. 
Court of Appeals to set aside the 
NLRB directive. 

The labor board found the 
ILGWU and its Pennsylvania 
Joint Board guilty of an unfair 
labor practice charge for refus- 
ing to deal with Robert Mickus, 
a former assistant manager of 


or university in the United States. 


Local 111 in Allentown, Pa., af- 


Labor-Financed Liberal Dailies Urged on Editors 


New York—The American labor 
movement, was urged to study the 
possibilitieS of financing liberal 
daily newspapers which would be 
“the best papers that could be pub- 
lished” and which would strive to 
compete effectively “on the news- 
stands” with existing dailies. 

This proposal was advanced by 
James A. Wechsler, editor of the 
Mew York Post, in an address to 
the annual convention of the: East- 
ern Labor Press Conference. 

. “I know of no other source from 


which the necessary . financing for 


new liberal daily newspapers could 
be expected to come,” he said. 
The number of dailies in the 
country as a whole is dwindling 
steadily, with more and more cities 
becoming onée-paper or monopoly- 
ownership communities, Wechsler 
pointed out. He voiced fears that 
this situation would become “very 
much worse” in the next 10 years. 


Three members of a panel 
group agreed that existing labor 
mewspapers and magazines edu- 
cate and inform union members, 
but one of them, veteran labor 
reporter A. H. Raskin of the New 


York Times, said the labor press 
“could be much more valuable 
than it is.” 
Irving Kristol, editor of The Re- 
porter, and Gordon Cole; editor of 


The Machinist, argued in return] 


that the labor press is doing a good 
job. 

Kristol said.the labor press is “a 
serious, intelligent press” which en- 
courages its readers to think about 
serious problems. 

“This alone is a contribution to 
American journalism,” he declared. 


_ Readership Questioned 
Raskin told the convention that 
while circulation figures of various 
labor publications are “impressive,” 
he suspected that by and large the 
labor press is “not widely read.” 
In his travels about the country as 
a reporter, he said, he has found 
that rank-and-file members’ views 
on foreign aid are “completely di- 
vergent” from the labor movement’s 
official position, which has been 
widely published for many years 
in the labor press. 
Kristol and Caje_ vigorously 
challenged Raskin’s contention. 
“1 am sure that the labor press 


is read as much as any press is 
read,” Kristol asserted. 

Cole said the labor press played 
its part in the growth of the labor 
movement, adding: 

“Certainly the unorganized 
workers didn’t read editorials in 
the daily press urging them to 
join unions. The labor press 
must have spread the word.” 


Arnold Beichman, president of 
the ELPC, read a message from 
Saul Miller, AFL-CIO director. of 
publications, which stressed that 
the major responsibility of the la- 
bor press is to “fill the vacuum 


created by the general press in its 


failure to cover news of the trade 
union movement except in an epi- 
sodic, superficial and distorted 
manner.” 

Miller noted that the labor press 
“is becoming more professional, 
more mature, more responsive to 
the needs of the trade union move- 
ment in the 1950s rather than echo- 
ing’ the tired, threadbare slogans of 
another era.” 

‘However, the labor press still 
has “a way to go,” the message 
said, in “achieving the even more 


important goal of creating an off- 
set to the general press.” 

The ELPC opened its two-day 
annual meeting with a tour of the 
United Nations. At Columbia Uni- 
versity, where business sessions 
were held, the delegates were greet- 
ed by Dean Edward W. Barrett of 
the School of Journalism and heard 
an address by Asst. Sec. of State 
Joseph C, Satterthwaite on labor’s 
role in African development. 

Beichman and_ Sec.-Treas. 
Joseph P. Murphy were 
mously re-elected. New vice- — 
presidents chosen were J. C. 
Rich, Tom Moore McBride and 
Milton Miller, and the follow- 
‘ing vice-presidents were named 
to new terms: ‘Albert Herling, 
Elmer Reynolds, Harold Senior, 
iI. Kaufman and John C. Swager. 


A workshop session on more ef- 
fective design and use of pictures 
closed the convention. 

The ELPC presented a scroll to 
Raskin for “distinguished service” 
in the field of labor reporting over 
three decades. Beichman, in mak- 
ing the presentation, paid tribute to 
Raskin’s “outstanding work.” 


and Executive Sec. Roy Wilkins of 


Continue 


Battle Against Bia 

attle Against Dias 
Continuation of the long-standing co-operative association be- 

tween the AFL-CIO and the National Association for the Advance- 


ged at a meeting of leaders of the 


by AFL-CIO Pres. George Shiny 


Civil Rights Committee described 
as “outright distortion” charges 
that active support of segregated 
schools by Local 371, Textile 
Workers Union of America, in 
Front Royal, Va., is “typical” of 
what is happening in the AFL-CIO 
as a whole. 


has fought Virginia’s ‘massive re- 
sistance’ policy,” he said. 

“We emphatically do not ap- 
prove of what this local is doing 
and the Textile Workers Union 
is dealing with the situation.” 


He pointed out that the TWUA 
has taken a firm stand against seg- 
regation and the White Citizens 
Councils “even though it knew this 
invited serious difficulties.” The 
AFL-CIO- has consistently been in 
the lead of the fight for state and 
federal civil rights legislation, he 
recalled, adding that its record “is 
very considerably better thaw that 
of the Republican party or of the 
community as a whole.” 

People seriously interested in 
combating discrimination, Zimmer- 
man observed, “recognize that the 
real need is not for demagogy and 
denunciation but for greater coop 
eration in the common cause.” 


Labor Board Upsets 
ILGWU Ethics Code 


New York—The National Labor~Relations Board has directed 


terminate a long-standing practice 


of refusing to deal with former union officials who become bargain- 
ing representatives for employers. 
ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky denounced the ruling, charging 


> 


that it would impair the union’s®— 


ter he became manager of the 
Slate Belt Apparel Contractors 
Association in July 1957, 

The board, holding that this rep- 
resented an illegal interference with 
the employers’ right to select their 
own bargaining representative, di- 
rected the ILGWU to deal with 
Mickus “or any other former un- 
ion associate” selected by employer 
groups. 

In the hearings, the union con- 
tended that ILGWU officials tak- 
ing managament posts would be 
in the position of possessing con- 
fidential information abouf the 
union that would create a con 
flict of interest in his relation- 
ship with the employers. 

The union emphasized that its 
opposition to dealing with Mickus 
was not an isolated instance, but 
part of a continuing attitude against 
dealing with ex-union officers. 


Thompson Seeks 
To Broaden FRB 


Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D- 
N. J.), has introduced a bill to 
expand the Federal Reserve Board 
to include representation from la 
bor, consumer and small business 
interests. 


The New Jersey congressman's 
proposal is in line with recent criti- 
cism of the reserve system by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council as 
“dominated by bankers and corpo- 
ration executives.” The ‘council 
charged that its “tight money” poli- 


sions and failed to promote ecom 
mic growth. 

Thompson's bill proposes to in 
crease the FRB’s board of governors 
to 16, including the secretaries of 
labor, commerce and _ agriculture 
and the head of the Small Business 


Administration, 


“The fact is that the AFL-CIO . 


cy helped cause the last two rece 
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In Newfoundland Strike: . 


Urge Canadian Government 


To Uphold Loggers’ Rights 


By Gervase N. Love 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Labor Congress has renewed its demand that the federal govern- 
ment “disallow” laws enacted by the Newfoundland Legislature with the-avowed aim of driving the 
Woodworkers out of the province. 

CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin pointed out that Prime Minister John Diefenbaker in his comment in 


Parliament on the program sponsored by 


Premier Joseph Smallwood of Newfoundland and the dis- 


order that followed its enactment? 


“made out-an excellent case for 
disallowance.” 
“The CLC regrets, however, that 


the Prime Minister did not imple-| - 


ment the logic of his own statement 
and announce disallowance forth- 
with,” Jodoin added. 

“It is still. not too late to out- 
law this iniquitous legislation and 
we urge the Prime Minister and 
his cabinet to take this step 
without delay.” 

The Newfoundland program grew 
out of a strike by about 10,000 
IWA loggers against two major em- 
ployers. The walkout was touched 
off by the workers’ determination to 
improve wages of $1.05 an hour, 
a 60-hour week and living condi- 
tions in the woods which were out- 
lawed in unionized sections of the 
industry nearly a half-century ago. 

The strike was called late in De- 
cember after the Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Co., which is 
owned by British interests, refused 
to accept the recommendations of a 
tripartite conciliation board set up 
under Newfoundland law. The 
board proposed only a 5-cent-an- 
hour pay increase and a gradual 


Rochsuin Nominated 
As NLRB Counsel 


Stuart Rothman, solicitor 
of the Labor Dept. since 
1953, has been nominated by 
Pres. Eisenhower as general 
counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The President named Roth- | 
man, a long-time government 
attorney with a number of 
agencies, for a four - year 
term. 

He succeeds Jerome D. 
Fenton, who resigned earlier 
this month. 


to say that the premier of New- 
foundland has greatly aggravated 
the present situation by interven- 
ing in a labor dispute in a way 
which apparently goes beyond 
the usual role of government. 
“The result, as might have been 
anticipated, has been a violent re- 
action on the part of the workers 
concerned. Under the circum- 
stances we have concluded that it 


appropriate legislation. 
“This is an abnormal role for 
a government, and certainly has 
the elements of an attempt to ex- 
tinguish from the province a 
trade union national in charac- 
ter and chosen by the workers 
in that province, in that indus- 
try, as their bargaining agent.” 

Additional police, he added, 
would be used merely “in further- 
ance of an attempt to extinguish a 
union from the province.” 

Diefenbaker proposed a 10-day 
cooling-off period which Jodoin 
claimed “can only provide aid and 
comfort” to Smallwood. 

“To retain on the statute books 
of the province even for two weeks 
the anti-labor legislation enacted 
by the Smallwood government is 
a blot on the name of Canada,” he 
declared. 

He added that the CLC “com- 
mends” the decision not to send 
RCMP reinforcements to the prov- 
ince. 


Senate Backs 


has learned. : 


York State Dept. of 


Publishers’ Strike Benefit 
Plan Detailed by Guild 
A newspaper publisher who thinks he’s going to be involved 
in a walkout can assure himself of his own kind of “strike 
benefits” up to $10,000 a day and a maximum total of 


$500,000 under an insurance plan supported by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, the Newspaper Guild 


A year of such insurance will cost him, for each $100 of 
indemnity, $123 for 25 weekdays of benefits, $163.50 for 50 
days and $203 for 100 days. If he wants Sunday coverage as 
well, the cost for each $100 of benefits is 10 percent of the 
daily cost. Coverage also applies to lockouts. 

The existence of strike insurance in the newspaper industry. 
has been a poorly-kept secret for years. The Guild’s informa- 
tion on the details was obtained from a memorandum dis- 
tributed to ANPA members by the Newspaper Publishing 
Premium Fund 1958-1959 Committee. 

The memorandum does not identify the underwriters but 
names as their representatives Mendes & Mount of New York, 
who also are attorneys for Lloyd’s of London. The Montreal 
Trust Co. was listed as escrow agent. Strike insurance was 
outlawed in 1956 as contrary to public policy by the New 
Insurance on the recommendation of 
Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R), who was then attorney-general. 


Job Reference Ruling | 
Appealed by Plumbers 


The Plumbers & Pipe Fitters have appealed to the U.S. Circuit 
Court to void a National Labor Relations Board decision that the 
union violated the Taft-Hartley Act by refusing to refer workers 


to a construction site. 


Pres. Peter T. Schoemann declared in announcing the appeal that 


the ruling subverts and abridges¢- 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1959 


THE NATIONAL GUARD ARMORY in Washington with a capacity of nearly 6,000 will be the site 
of the AFL-CIO unemployment conference called to dramatize plight of nation’s 4.7 million jobless. 


Unemployment Meet 


Supported 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Presidents Walter P. Reuther, 
George M. Harrison, Al J. Hayes 
and Joseph A. Beirne. 

The delegates will represent 15 
Major employment areas, mostly in 
the eastern half of the nation be. 
cause of travel difficulties in bring- 
ing a large number of delegates 
from great distances. The cities 
are: 


* Baltimore, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New Haven, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Toledo, Newark, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Richmond and 
Washington. 

In each of these cities the AFL- 
CIO is working with local central 
bodies and AFL-CIO regional di- 
Tectors setting up committees on 


credentials and transportation for 
conference delegates. 

AFL-CIO affiliated unions are as- 
signing delegate quotas based on 
their memberships to the various 


Cities to obtain the widest possible 


by Unions 
cross-section of workers and their 
varied unemployment problems. 
The conference will be held two 
days after members of the 86th 
Congress return to Washington 


from their annual 10-day Easter 
recess. 


Whitehouse Hails 
SUB Legislation 


Dir. Albert Whitehouse of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
has hailed passage of legislation per- 
mitting workers in Ohio and Indi- 
ana to draw union-negotiated sup- 
plementary unemployment bene- 
fits without losing their regular state 
benefits. 

He said the action of the two 
state legislatures “is acknowledge- 
ment of the value of collective bar- 
gaining in providing security to 
working people.” It will strengthen 
the cast for similiar legislation in 
Virginia and North Carolina, the 
only two states where SUB can not 
be paid, he declared. 


$1 Minimum 
Wage Enacted 
By Vermont 


Montpelier, Vt.—The Vermont 
Legislature has voted a 25-cent 
raise in the state’s minimum wage 
—from 75 cents to $1 an hour— 
thus becoming the sixth state or 
territory to equal or better the fed- 
eral minimum wage law. 


The bill swept through the House 
of Representatives 131 to 55 after 
having previously passed the Sen- 
ate. Despite opposition from hotel 
interests, Gov. Robert T. Stafford 
(R) is expected to sign it into law. 


According to the tally kept 
by the U.S. Labor Dept., Ver- 
mont is the first state this year 
to complete action on raising 
its minimum wage. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Hawaii already 


have $1 minimum wage laws, and 
Alaska has a $1.25 pay floor. 


Minimum wage bills are being 


considered in several legislatures. 


this year. 


New Danger Signals: | 


Indicators 
Reeovery Pace Slow 


Reveal 


By Saul Miller 


The nator’ s recovery from the 1958 recession has slowed dowa 
sharply in the last three months, sending up new danger signals for 


the economy. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s figures on industrial production 


reveal the slowdown graphically: 


@ From the low point of the’ 


recession in April 1958 to Noveme 
ber, 1958, the FRB index moved 
up 15 points over the seven-month 
period. 

@ From November 1958 to Feb- 
ruary 1959 the index moved up 
three points in three months. 

@ In the same November to 
February period there was practi- 
cally no change in non-farm em- 
ployment, another key indicator of 


recovery, and the percentage of 


unemployment continued at about 
6 percent of the labor force. 

The continuing high unemploy- 
ment in relation to industrial pro- 
duction, even at a slowed pace, is 
pointed up sharply in figures show- 
ing that production has recovered 
95 percent of the recession loss 
while non-farm employment has 
come back only 38 percent of the 
way. 

The scope of unemployment 
was also pointed up by figures for 
the construction industry, gener- 
ally overlooked in the continuing 
emphasis on factory unemploy- 
ment. 

In February, 22 percent of the 
construction work force was un- 
employed as compared to 19 per- 
cent in January. 

Employment dropped 100,000 
in February, a decline termed 
“relatively sharp” by the Labor 
Dept. Employment in February 
marked the second lowest month- 
ly level since the onset of the 
recession. 

Economists point out also 
that about 50 percent of the 
three-point rise ift industrial pro- 
duction from November to Feb- 


summary: 


Unemployment is more than a monthly government sta- 
tistical report, it is people, 4.7 million of them, struggling 
against the tragedy of joblessness. The New York Times 
recently conducted a survey of the unemployed, the “people 
behind the statistics.” Here are excerpts from the survey 


Unemployment is a figure in a government report as dreary 
and lifeless as the federal debt,or the death rate. 

Unemployment is people—the individual hardship and 
heartache of 4,749,000 Americans, willing and able to work 
but unable to find suitable jobs. 


The Bitter Face of Unemployment: A Somber Study 
Of the Everyday Tragedy that Goes with Joblessness 


posed to be philosophical about their plight than most of the 
country’s uncomplaining unemployed. 

Surplus food—‘“mollygrub” is what they call it in the Kana- 
wha Valley coal fields—has become a mainstay in the diets of 
tens of thousands of families, not only in West Virginia but 


also in every other state. 


In December, 5,230,000 persons benefited from the federal 
dole of butter, flour, corn meal and other surplus commodi- 


ties. 
been a year earlier. 


The food lines were almost twice as long as they had 


Growing Sense of Uselessness 


To put faces on figures, correspondents of The New York 
Times talked to idle workers and their families in states where 
unemployment has remained high despite the general pick-up 
in business. 

Their story makes a grey backdrop for reports of higher 
production, higher sales, higher profits, higher wages and 
other indices of returning prosperity. It is a story told 
without bitterness—almost apologetically—even by those who 
have gone through the last anguishing turn of the wringer and 
been forced to turn to public relief. 


More Puzzled than Angry 


Puzzlement is more apparent than anger in the attitude of 
men and women who have tramped the streets, month after 
weary month, with nothing to show for their efforts but holes 
in their shoes and a growing pile of debts. 


in seven is jobless and cutbacks in the output of some 1959 
models threaten to add thousands to the idle lists in the next 
few weeks. 

Pittsburgh, crossroads of steel and coal production, is wor- 
ried that large-scale unemployment will become a chronic 
drag On its economic well-being. 

In the mine regions of West Virginia the specter of per- 
manent pools of idle workers is even more tragically present. 
Mechanization has cut the need for manpower so drastically 
that 68,000 men now dig more coal than 125,000 did 10 
years ago. The displaced, returning from futile job-seeking 
expeditions to Cleveland, Columbus or Detroit, are less dis- 


In Detroit, capital of the automobile industry, one worker - 


Yet by the standards of mass misery that prevailed in the 
great depression of the Thirties, privation is a minor problem. 
What bears most raspingly on today’s jobless is the sense of 
uselessness that comes with being unwanted and unneeded in 
the world’s richest and most productive nation. 

The corrosive effect has been acute among youngsters—high 
school and college graduates, ex-G. I.’s and others in the 20 
to 35 age group—locked in their first real bout with hard 
times and deprived of the community of suffering that helped 
preserve the fabric of self-respect in the depression years when 
everyone was in trouble. 

In many ways this was a young man’s recession, especially 
in factory industries operating under rigid seniority systems. 
The most recently hired were the first to feel the layoff axe. 
Now science, moving with the same breathtaking speed in the 
improvement of industrial technology as it is in the conquest 
of the atom and of outer space, is making the day of recall to 
work more remote. 

The harnessing of electronic brains to mechanical muscles 
has made it possible to produce more goods with fewer work- 
ers. Men with 10, 12 and even 15 years of seniority remain 
on the surplus list while their companies climb past the pro- 
duction peaks they set in pre-automation days. 

There is little tendency to clutch for the comforts of the 
welfare state. Confronted with the necessity for going on relief, 
most workers will grab a job at half or less than the standard 
they used to enjoy. And there are plenty of employers ready 
to capitalize on this preference for staying independent of a 
government handout. 


Take-Home Pay 
Drops in February 


Take-home pay and pur- 
chasing power of the average 
factory worker slipped in 
February despite a drop in 
living costs, the Labor Dept. 
reported. 

The average factory work- 

er with three dependents 
earned $78.52 in February 
compared to $78.70 in Jan- 
uary. The-consumer price in- 
dex dropped one-tenth of 1 
percent to 123.7 as of mid-. 
February. 
. The drop meant a pay cut 
of 1 cent an hour for about 
80,000 aircraft workers whose 
wages are tied to the price 
index under an_ escalator 
clause. 


ruary is accounted for by in- 
creased steel output running par- 
allel with the industry’s campaign 
to whip up anti-union sentiment 
over a potential steel strike. 

The slowed pace of recovery and 
its effects on economic growth were 
pointed up by Harvard economist 
Sumner H. Slichter in opening 
hearings by the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee into the prob 
lems facing the economy. 


Higher Wages Needed 


Slichter. told the committee, 
among other things, that the im 
mediate problem is inadequate de 
mand to put the resources of the 
economy back to work. He com 
cluded that the most hopeful source 
of greater demand was higher wages 
plus increased government spend 
ing. 

He maintained that a high rate 
of economic growth was urgent; 
that a slow rise in the price level 
is an inescapable cost of maximum 
growth. 

The continuing high level of un 
employment was explored also by 
two AFL-CIO economists on the 
AFL-CIO public service program 
“As We See It,” carried on the 
American Broadcasting Co. net 
work. 


Peter Henle and Nat Gold- 
finger, assistant directors of re- 
search, said that the 1957-58 re 
cession started from a fairly high 
level of unemployment of more 
than 4 percent and that the un- 
usual unemployment situation 
now prevailing is affecting the en- 
tire economy and is a drag on 
recovery. 

Henle pointed out that unen- 
ployment was not a problem “at 
this stage of the game” in the 1949 
and 1954 recessions. 

Goldfinger pointed out that 1.5 
million people “have been jobless 
for 15 weeks or longer,” according 
to government reports. 


Gold Mine Settles 


Pact a Year Late 


Timmins, Ont.—A year after the 
previous contract expired, the Steek 
workers and the McIntyre Porcu 
pine Mines here, one of Canada’s 
largest gold producers, agreed on 
a wage increase of between 13 and 
14 cents an hour for 1,067 en 
ployes. 

The settlement was not reached 
until after USWA Field Rep. Leo 
(Buck) Behie had led a delegation 
to Ottawa to protest to Labor Mitr 
ister Michael Starr that the Mclr 
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Fact Sheet on Congress—No. 5: 


States Righters Block Adequate J obless Aid 


Ike Opposes New 
Federal Standards 


Unemployment is the major domestic problem in America today. 
In January and February 1959 the number of unemployed work- 
ers almost reached the 5 million mark. Many of these are unem- 
ployed because business has not fully recovered from the recession. 
Many others are unemployed because of technological change and 


automation. 


Whatever the reason, the problem remains, and hardship stalks 


- workers and their families across the land. 


One basic tool exists in the United States which can be used to 
ease this hardship almost as soon as a worker loses his job—unem- 


ment compensation. 

The idea that government should 
set up a system to provide benefits 
for workers who become unem- 
ployed began before the New Deal, 
and the major drive to enact unem- 
ployment compensation legislation 
began in the states. The first stat- 
ute was adopted by Wisconsin in 
1931. 

But it was clear from the start 
that left to themselves, other states 
would probably never get around 
to enacting unemployment compen- 
sation statutes. 


System Created in 1935 


The Roosevelt Administration 
found the solution when, in 1935, 
Congress enacted a federal-state 


system as part of the Social Se-|- ; 
ested organizations have endorsed |- 


curity Act. 

Unemployment compensation 
in the United States is largely a 
collection of state systems, over 
which the federal government 
exercises partial control. The 
federal statute sets 36 standards 
which the states must meet. The 
major share of taxes on em- 
ployers is collected by, and bene- 
fits are paid by, the states. 


The states were persuaded to 
adopt unemployment: compensation 
systems by the force of the federal 
law: if states do not have approved 
programs, the federal government 
levies a 3 percent tax on employer 
payrolls. If they do, the federal 
tax is only one-tenth of this amount, 
or 0.3 percent of payrolls. 

Therefore, the full federal tax 
can be avoided by employers in 
any given state only if the state op- 
erates its Own approved unemploy- 
ment compensation system. All 
states now do so. 


50 Percent of Wages Formula 


Originally, nearly all benefit for- 
mulas were set up to provide most 
workers with benefits equal to 50 
percent of their average weekly 
wage during a given period of em- 
ployment. However, despite the 
general increase in wages, benefit 
levels have not been increased to 
maintain this percentage. ~ 

Today, in most states, the 
maximum benefits provided by 
law are not high enough to pay 
a 50 percent benefit to many 


eS 


workers. And in some states, 
benefits may be payable for only 
five to ten weeks. 


There is general agreement that 
benefits should be increased and 
should be payable for longer pe- 
riods. In 1954, and again this 
year, Pres. Eisenhower recom- 
mended that benefits levels be in- 
creased to guarantee each unem- 
ployed worker benefits equal to 
50 percent. of his average weekly 
wage up to a maximum of about 
two-thirds the average wages of all 
workers in a given state. The Pres- 
ident also recommended that bene- 
fits be payable for, 26 weeks. 


How to Set Standards 
The AFL-CIO and other inter- 


the benefit levels advocated by the 
President, but urge that benefits be 


| payable for 39 weeks. 


The major difference of opinion, 
however, involves the ‘question of 
how to go about setting these stand- 
ards, 

The Administration insists that 
it is a state matter and that the 
states should make the desired 
changes in their own — volun- 
tarily. 

The AFL-CIO LA this 
method. It points to the fact 
that the states are responsible for 
the poor benefit and duration 
standards now existing. Also, 
the failure of the states to re- 
spond to the presidential pro- 
posal during the five years (and 
at least two session of each state 
legislature) reduces his request 
to the level of a pious hope. 

Faced with this failure of the 
states to act, the AFL-CIO has 
called on Congress to adopt new 
federal standards, in addition to 
the 36 now existing, insisting that 
the states increase benefits and ex- 
tend the period during which they 
are payable. 

First Fight in 1939 

The fight for such standards is 
not new. As early as 1939 provi- 
sions embodying the “McCormack 
Plan,” named for Rep. John W. 
McCormack (D-Mass.), now ma- 
jority leader of the House, were in- 
corporated in a House-passed bill. 


ployed. 


panies, 


tems, 


of high unemployment. 


Six-Point Program 
Supported by AFL-CIO 


The Karsten-Machrowicz-Kennedy-Case-McCarthy unem- 
ployment compensation bill (H.R. 3547, S. 791 provides: 

®@ Weekly benefits equal to at least half the worker’s wages 
up to a maximum of two-thirds of the state’s average weekly 


wage. 
© Payment of benefits for 39 weeks to the eligible unem- 
® Protection for 2 million workers employed by small com- 


©@ Limitations on eligibility restrictions, preventing states 
from disqualifying workers who are genuinely in the work 
force or who réceive supplemental unemployment benefits. 

®@ Alternative methods to improve financing for state sys- 


® Grants from the already existing Federal Unemployment 
Trust Fund Account to aid states in financial difficulty because 


‘Cheap Program’ 
U.S. Can’t Afford 


Rep. Thaddeus Machro- 
wicz (D-Mich.), when intro- 
ducing H.R. 3547, said: 

“We cannot afford the costs 
to our society and to our 
economy of a cheap program 
of unemployment compen- 
sation. 

“We cannot afford benefit 
amounts so inadequate in 
amount and duration that 
they must be supplemented 
and followed by relief pay- 
ments. 

“We cannot afford such 
damage to the families of 
workers able and willing to 
work but unemployed 
through no fault of their 
own. 

“We cannot afford such 
sags in purchasing power and 
the volume of business in our 
local communities, our state, 
and the nation as a whole. 

“We cannot afford the 
backing up of inventories, the 
layoffs, the unpaid bills, the 
evictions, the empty houses, 
stores, and offices that flow 
in evil sequence from such 
contraction of workers’ in- 
comes and that can be re- 
tarded by more nearly ade- 
quate unemployment com- 
pensation benefits.” 


These provisions, which set federal 
standards guaranteeing benefits at 
50 percent of wages for 16 weeks, 
were rejected by the Senate. 

In 1954, a new attempt was 
made in the House to establish fed- 
eral standards on benefits. Rep, 
Aime J. Forand (D-R. I.) led a 
small band of Democrats in the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in an effort to amend a bill 
then before the committee by estab- 
lishing federal standards. 

The amendments were rejected, 
but-when the same bill reached the 
House floor, Forand again at- 
tempted to have it amended. His 
proposal included the same stand- 
atds advocated by the President: 
50 percent of average weekly wages 
up to a maximum of two-thirds of 


state, payable for 26 weeks. 
When the vote came, the 
House rejected these federal 
standards by a vote of 241 to 
110. Seventeen Republicans and 
92 Democrats supported Forand; 
173 Republicans and 68 Demo- 


crats veted against. 
The late Rep. Dan Reed (R- 


N.Y.), opposing the Forand 


” Siehan for Yourself; Buddy | 


average weekly wages for the whole | ° 


amendments, set the tone for 
later opponents of similar legis- 
lation. He called federal unem- 
ployment compensation standards 
a violation of “states* rights.” 


“States’ rights” is one of the most 
powerful arguments which can be 
employed in Congress today. It 
is used to raise the spectre of fed- 
eral dictatorship. But the purpose 
of the conservatives, who use it 
consistently, is to cover up failure 
of the states to provide needed 
services and to kill liberal federal 
legislation. 


The argument will be noone again 
in the current fight for federal un- 
employment compensation stand- 
ards. 

Administration Opposes ’58 Bid 


Spurred on by rising unemploy- 
ment in 1958, some congressmen 


‘| proposed an inadequate program 


temporarily extending benefits to 
the unemployed. Liberals in Con- 
gress attempted to substitute the 
provisions of the Kennedy (D- 
Mass.) - McCarthy (D-Minn.) bill, 
which included the Forand benefits 
levels but’: made them payable for 
39 weeks instead of 26 weeks. 

In hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and 
in debate the positions of national 
organizations were made clear. 

Opposing federal standards 
legislation were: 

@ Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States. 


@ National Association of 
Manufacturers, 

@ American Retail Foundation. 

@ American Hotel Association. 

@ Unemployment Benefits Ad- 


Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


This is the fifth of a series 
of Fact Sheets on Congress 
published by the AFL-CIO 
News providing background 
information on basic issués 
coming before the 86th Con- 
gress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the 
Dept. of Legislation. Previ- 
ous fact sheets have dealt with 
‘housing, depressed areas, la- 
bor reform legislation and 
education. 

Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
5 on unemployment compen- 
sation and the previous fact 
sheets are available from the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 
tion, 815 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AFL-CIO | 


visors, Inc. (supported by Gen-. 

eral Motors, U.S. Steel, Good- 

year Tire and Rubber, and 500 

ether companies.) 

The Eisenhower Administration, 
of course, also opposed federal 
standards legislation. 


Supporting federal stan‘ards 

legislation were: 

@ AFL-CIO. 

ad National Consumers League. 

@ American Public Welfare 
Association. 

@ National Association of So- 
‘cial Workers. 

@ Federal Advisory Council on 
Employment Security. 

The House subsequently passed 
a weakened version of the Admin- 
istration’s temporary program of 


benefit extension. When the bill 
reached the Senate floor, Sen. Ken- 


_}medy offered the major features of 


his bill as an amendment but was 
defeated by a vote of 63 to 21. 
Only 18 Democrats and 3 Repub- 


_| licans supported it. 


This year, the fight has been re- 
newed. The need is great if not 
greater than it was in 1958. 

Hearings Start Apr. 7 

" So far, Congress has passed only 
a simple extension of the Tempo- 
rary Unemployment Compensation 
Act passed last year affecting a 
meager 325,000 workers. The major 


fight will be on improved federal 
standards. 


The AFL-CIO is supporting H.R. 
3547, introduced in the House by 
Representative Frank M. Karsten 
(D-Mo.) and Thaddeus Machro- 
wicz (D-Mich.). At least. 130 
other representatives, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican, have an- 
nounced their support. 


The companion Senate bill, S. 
791, was introduced by Senators 
Kennedy, Case (R-N. J.) and Mc- 
Carthy. It is co-sponsored by 31 
additional senators from both par- 
ties. . 

Hearings on the Karsten-Mach- 
rowicz bill have been scheduled to 
start Apr. 7 before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 


Farm Year 
Reported Hard 
On Migrants 


Freezes, floods and crop failures 
resulted in misery and hardship 
last year for thousands of migrant 
workers, the National Sharecrop- 
pers Fund has reported. 

Executive Sec. Fay Bennett des- 
cribed the plight of migrants as 
“still one in which electric blankets 
protect crops while growers object 
t6 providing any blankets for men; 
cherries are better treated in transit 
than children; and the United States 
takes a census of migratory birds 
but not of migratory workers.” 

The one bright spot the Fund 
noted in its annual report was the 
agreement negotiated by Pres. 
H. L. Mitchell of the Agricul- 
tural Workers with Pennsylvania 
growers to furnish crews of ex- 
perienced farm workers from Ar- 
kansas under a union agreement 
providing for a minimum wage 
and a guarantee of regular work. 

“This project proved highly sat- 
isfactory to the growers who were 
assured of a trained and stable work 
crew, while the workers were as- 
sured of a base pay and regular 
work,” the report said. “An ex- 
perienced union officer, George 
Stith, worked along with the others 
in the fields and spent his off-hours 
traveling from farm to farm ad- 
justing grievances of the workers.” 
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Its the People’s Turn 

TS MAJOR domestic problem facing the nation as congress- 
men and senators head home for'a 10-day break to sample 

the political and economic temper of the people is the failure of 

the economy to move in the direction of full employment and full 

production. é ; 

A key reason for this failure is that high unemployment and 
slowed recovery from the recession have not made a real impact on 
either Congress or the Administration. 

The urgency necessary to enacting a program to meet Amer- 
ica’s economic and social ills has not penetrated to Washington, 
‘deeply involved with political maneuvering for 1960 presidential 
election issues and fighting the essentially phony issue of “bal- 
anced budgets” and government “spending.” _ 

The Easter recess presents a priceless opportunity for the people 
to alert their elected representatives to the critical need for action 
to ease the plight of the unemployed, to restore America to full 
economic vigor, to meet the starved-out needs of the nation. 

Let your congressman and senator know first-hand the problems 
facing the nation. Give him the facts, show him the evidence so 
that he can return to Washington with the people’s insistence on ac- 
tion clear in his mind. 


A Survey of Freedom 


< igen INTL. LABOR ORGANIZATION has launched a new and 

* significant worldwide program to establish the facts on freedom 
of association—the freedom of workers and employers “to establish 
and join organizations of their own choosing”—and has selected 
the United States as the lead-off nation in the study. 

An ILO survey team is currently roaming the country without 
restriction, restraint or control by any U.S. agency, public or pri- 
vate. The AFL-CIO welcomes the ILO team and pledges its full 
cooperation in helping it accomplish its fact-finding mission. 

The ILO team is scheduled to visit the Soviet Union later this 
year for the same purpose. We hope for the ILO and its worthy 
project that the team will have the same freedom to pursue its 
objective in the Communist land, but on the basis of the past 

Ke record we gravely doubt this. 


Unlike the Communist dictatorship, we have nothing to hide. 
There are imperfections in our American social, political and eco- 
nomic life, but Americans have the right to take corrective action 
without the threat of terroristic suppression. 

' Tf the ILO can advance recognition of this right around the 
globe then its mission will be a real contribution to freedom every- 
where. 


Spotlight on Terror. 


O THOSE ELEMENTS in the American press which were sur- 

prised by the sudden overthrow of Dictator Batista in Cuba and 
perplexed by the violence and bloodshed, the AFL-CIO News would 
like to direct attention to another potential eruption area in the 
Caribbean—Hiaiti. 

In this issue of the News an AFL-CIO representative reports 
on the steady deterioration of democratic freedoms in, Haiti—the 
reign of terror that has gripped the island. 

It is from conditions such as these that violence and bloodshed 
stem when the dictatorship is finally overthrown, as the Haiti dic- 
tatorship is bound to be when the democratic tide that is washing 
away totalitarianism in Latin America engulfs the island. 
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Top Labor Reporters Score 
Press Coverage of Unions 


By Arnold Beichman 


WO TOPFLIGHT LABOR reporters—one from 

the New York Times, the other from Business 
Week—agreed at a discussion here that the American 
press, generally, covers the story about American 
trade unions badly. 

The speakers at a New School for Social Research 
luncheon were A. H. Raskin, veteran national labor 
correspondent for the Times, and Ed Townsend, of 
the McGraw-Hill weekly magazine, Business Week. 

“The McClellan committee hearings,” said Raskin, 
“have confronted the press with a double-barreled 
duty. One task is to give the public a full picture 
of what is wrong with the unions that are under 
corrupt leadership. The other is to provide a per- 
spective by giving regular attention to the construc- 
tive accomplishments of unions that are doing a good 
job of representing their members and concerning 
themselves with decency in their relations both with 
industry and the general community. 

“I am not sure that the press has done an adequate 
job on either side of this assignment.” 


RASKIN POINTED OUT that the supplemental 


unemployment benefit (SUB) programs had “‘no lack - 


of drama in the human ‘suffering alleviated by the 
existence of these programs in this recession” yet 
there has been almost no real coverage of how these 
programs operated in their first big test. 

“Contrast this with the hundreds and hundreds of 
columns,” he said, “of alarmist forecasts on the 
destructive implications of the so-called guaranteed 
annual wage when Walter Reuther was fighting for 
the original SUB plan in autos four years ago. Now 
even the employers concede that the programs have 
been of great benefit and that the fears of their 
economic consequences were vastly exaggerated.” 

Raskin also said that “in bargaining situations 
union leaders are generally more. accessible and 
more cooperative than their opposite numbers in 
industry. Too often key executives on the man- 
agement side hide themselves behind a protective 
_wedge of press agents who are told nothing and so 
can be of no help.” ‘ 

In criticizing union coverage by the daily papers, 
Raskin also criticized the labor papers which, he 
said, still tend “too often to be a one-party press of 
the narrowest sort.” 

“I leafed through one union paper recently and 
found the name of its leader mentioned 30 times,” 
he said, “and his picture used six times in the space 
of eight pages.” 

TOWNSEND TOLD the audience that “no matter 
how jealous we may be about the honor. and integrity 
of the press, we have to admit grudgingly that there 
is good reason to doubt that a majority of our news- 
papers present a truly rounded picture of labor.” 


It is difficult to be unbiased about organized labor, 
he said, because “to be effective, unions must be con- 
troversial,” and “as an instrument of worker protest 
and progress, they must inevitably make enemies— 
many enemies—in many social groups.” 

“You read about the Jimmy Hoffas in the labor 
movement,” said Townsend, “the men whose honesty 
is challenged and whose names are linked in con- 
gressional hearings with the names of known crooks 
and racketeers. But, how often do you read about 
the labor leaders who have never been accused of 
dishonesty, who lead ordinary lives among ordinary 
people, with only their dedication to union causes 
stamping them as different? Chances are, not often.” 

Townsend cited cases in the daily papers which 
he said demonstrated “the plain, unadulterated fact 
that far too often false images, twisted images, of 
labor are presented through the press.” He blamed 

this kind of distortion not only on prejudice but 
on ignorance ard said that “I think too many 
newspaper editors, editorial writers and reporters 
are still in a veil of ignorance about the labor 
movement.” 

“Moreover, I think that there is altogether too little 
balanced reporting about labor,” he said. “I don't 
mean by ‘balanced reporting’ merely giving both 
sides of a story of conflict. I mean reporting on all 
phases of labor—not just labor’s involvement in 
conflict.” 

THE THIRD PANEL speaker was Martin Gerber, 
Auto Workers official in New York, who argued that 
“much of the time the labor movement intensifies 
hostility because it is effective in pursuing its legiti- 
mate goals.” 


Read THE AFL-CIO NEWS! 
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andercook Says: 


(This column. is excerpted from the nightly 
proadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
yandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HE EMPHASIS is on the federal budget, and 

on whether or not new taxes will be necessary 
, bring that federal budget into some sort of favor- 
ble balance, has — newswise at least — tended to 
wscure the fact that not all taxes are made in 
pee. 


As a lot of us are being 
forcibly reminded, states, 
towns and Cities also have 
heavy demands made upon 
them by their citizens. 
And those units of govern- 
ment, too, have no way of 
satisfying those demands 
except through the neces- 

_ sary but never, never (since 
time began) welcome meth- 

. od of collecting taxes. 
fh Nearly 80 cents of ev- 
Vandercook ery dollar paid into the 
US. Treasury through every tax levied by the fed- 
eal government, goes, alas, for wars—for the costs 
of wars past and present and, we hope, for the pre- 
yention of future wars. That leaves only 20 cents 
of every federally-spent dollar to be devoted to 
the innumerable human, social purposes which most 

of us nowadays expect our government to fulfill. 
In plain truth, nearly 70 percent—as a recent 
economic review puts it—“of all governmenial 


Morgan Says: 


ktates, Cities Face Tax Crisis 


spending in the United States to fulfill purely civilian 
public service needs, was financed last year by the 
states and localities themselves.” 

Schools, roads (most roads), fire départments, po- 
lice departments, home relief funds, most unemploy- 
ment benefits, as things-are now—all those and 
many more remain local financial obligations, obli- 
gations from which the federal government—at least 
up till now—is free. The acute question of where 
that money is to come from is now before many 
of us. It will soon be before all of us. 


7 

HARD BESET MAYORS and governors, from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate are now asking 
themselves and everyone else where should the addi- 
tional taxes we don’t like, for the services we do 
like, be levied? 

The demogogues at both ends of the political 
spectrum of course have their simple formulas. 
Whatever you do, they insist, don’t tax our particu- 
lar constituents. What one might call the semi- 
demogogues, in the field of taxes, have other favor- 
ites. They are the admirers of hidden taxes—of the 
tax bites that—all unbeknownest—are taken out .of 
every yard of cloth that goes into a farmer’s overalls. 

Thoughtful people agree, at least, on this: the 
best taxes are those which are plainly felt and seen. 
A democracy does not thrive when any large share 
of its population comes to believe that it is getting 
a free ride. For one thing, it never is. And it is 
human to feel more respect, for things like schools 
and government and roads—for which we know 
that we, ourselves, are paying, than for what we 
may vainly imagine is being handed to us on a 
silver platter. 


Berlin Threat Fails to Register 


(This column is excerpted from the _ nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


VEN IN THESE dizzying days of instantaneous 
telecommunications from almost any point on 

the globe, there is still nothing like a face-to-face, 
heart-to-heart talk to discover denominators of agree- 
ment and crystallize clouds of dispute. In this sense 
the Camp David (Eisenhower-Macmillan) conference 
must have refreshingly 
cleared the air. 

But towering problems 
for the West remain and 
the core of them is how to 
renegotiate the status of 
Central Europe in general, 
Berlin and Germany in 
particular without squeez- 
ing American forces off 
the continent and emas- 
culating the NATO alli- 

es ance. Or, in short, how to 

Maran emerge with a Europe 

more, not less, capable of withstanding the wintry 
Communist blasts from the East. 

It is not surprising, indeed it is natural, that 
among western allies there are differences of ap- 
proach. It will be disturbing if in the weeks of prep- 
aration ahead we cannot converge on one approach 
to the summit. But there is something far more 
disturbing. I can’t think of a better thing to call it 


Washington Reports: 


than a lack of sense of urgency and a sense of pur- 
pose, particularly among Americans. 


Far more revealing than the measured news from 
the briefing officers in Gettysburg was the New York 
Times survey recently reporting that the public, 
according to a Spot check across the country, was* 
solidly behind President Eisenhower’s “no retreat” 
policy in Berlin but vastly ignorant of what the 
issue was all about. 

Under a representative form of government what 
is the good of having the representatives supported 
by the electorate if the electorate does not under- 
stand what it is supporting? If we the people are 
going to cede our responsibilities as citizens to 
Washington in such let-George-do-it fashion, we 
might as well opt for a dictatorship; it would be 
more efficient. 


THE PRESIDENT BOLDLY declares we will 
not budge an inch in Berlin and the country ap- 
plauds a home team language it understands. But 
does it understand that the literal meaning of not 
budging an inch is that we are willing to go to war? 
If Khrushchev dropped a bomb we would react, 
which is probably why he isn’t dropping one. 

Our trouble is with the intangibles. The tax laws 
mean more to us than communism in Latin America 
or Iraq. Expense accounts are of more personal 
concern than loan funds to India. Under such cir- 
cumstances, why shouldn’t a secretary of defense 
decide he must withdraw from government because 
his commitments to a soap company, and its to 
him, are more important? 


Humphrey, Wiley Bar Soviet 
Plans to Reunify Germany 


OVIET PREMIER Khrushchev told Sen. Hubert 

H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) four times during their 
tight-hour interview in Moscow that reunification of 
Germany “at this time is out of the question,” Hum- 
phrey declared on Washington. Reports to the Peo- 
ple, AFL-CIO public service program, heard on 260 
radio stations, , 

Sen. Alexander Wiley (Wis.), ranking Republican 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, said on 
the same program that he did not agree with the 
proposal to set up a demilitarized zone, including 
West Germany. The so-Called Rapacki plan, pro- 


posed by the Polish foreign minister, has been widely 


discussed in current” considerations, The zone it 
Proposes would include East and West Germany, 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. — 

“This would serve to emphasize a split Germany,” 
uid Wiley. “It would place an additional obstacle 
ia the way of ultimate unification.” 

Wiley was afraid also that the Soviets would not 
live up to any such agreement, but would conspire 


‘ventually to take over the entire area, including 


West Germany. 


HUMPHREY QUOTED Khrushchev as saying,|_ 


“You couldn’t expect me to agree to the liquidation 
of the socialist system of East Germany, any more 


than you in the West would agree to the liquidation. 


of the capitalist democracy of the West Germany 
Federal Republic. It is better to leave things as they 
are than to talk about unification at this time.” 


Humphrey interpreted the Khrushchev statement as 


. keyed to the phrase “‘at this time.” 


“I believe that we continuously ought to press for- 
ward in every possible way that is sound and reason- 
able for a reunification of Germany and the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, making a proposal relating to the two 
Germanies, such as a request for free speech and 
freedom of religion in both Germanies.” 


Humphrey said that Berlin should not be “some- 
thing used against us.” We should “seize upon it as 


=l(TS YOUR— 
WASHINGTON 


Willard Shelion 


IT MIGHT BE THOUGHT by the innocent that this country’s 
business community is 100 percent, redblooded true-blue American 
in support of Mr. Eisenhower and the Chamber of Commerce in 
total defiance of “spending.” But there is not a breath of truth in 
the assumption; the business community, the Wall Street Journal 
reveals, spends a good deal of its time battering at the doors of 
Congress for “spending.” 

A business firm dealing in atomic isotopes asked Gangress to 
invest some federal money m an “educational” campaign that would 
teach other firms how they could “save money” by buying the iso- 
topes. 

An Esso Standard Oil Co. spokesman rejected a suggestion 
—Democratic—that the government subsidize “only 75 or 80 
percent” of the presumed cost of a nuclear-powered tanker. The 
Esso man wanted the government to pay “all the costs” of the 
experimental vessel. 


Western lumber companies want the federal government to build 
more forest roads and to build more homes to keep Forest Service 
personnel happy while looking out for fires. Why are the lumber 


companies so devoted to the physical and psychological comfort of: 


Forest Service people? Well, one must assume that despite their 
talk about “sound silvi-cultural practices” and good housing they 
really must have some interest in getting the government to pay for 
roads that would increase company profits. 


Editorially, of course, the Wall Street Journal deplores this 
weakness on the part of businessmen. If it was searching for the _ 


worst example, it could have revived the Strange Case of George 
Magoffin Humphrey, whose M. A. Hanna Co. for years fought the 
St. Lawrence Seaway but radically switched position, and begged 
for federal “spending” onthe seaway, when the company acquired 


large iron-ore reserves in Labrador and needed cheap water trans- 
portation. 


This is the same Mr. Humphrey who as Secretary of the Treasury 
said other government spending would bring on a “hair-curling” 


depression and who still dominates the philosophy of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 


* * * 


THE HISTORICAL TRUTH IS that business has always en- 


joyed great subsidies and assistance from the federal government, ' 


either directly or indirectly. 
If the air lines now benefit from federally-financed airports, the 


railroads were spurred westward during and after the Civil War 


with generous grants of sections of the public lands. Manufacturers 
were supported, long after they grew out of aad ‘infant” class, with 
scandalously high tariffs. 

There isn’t anything wrong, fundamentally, with federal expendi- 
tures that enlarge the basic facilities, communications systems and 
capital assets of the people of the United States. 

The thing that is difficult to understand is the hypocrisy of 
business groups claiming that if’s all right for them to raid the 
public purse to enhance their chances of private gain but social- 
istic, destructive and immoral for the federal government to build 
schools, pay teachers, clear slums, rehabilitate cities and perform 
other services for tlie public good. 

* * * 


EUGENE C. PULLIAM, a newspaper publisher, told a group 
of Associated Press editors in San Francisco, the East Bay Labor 
Journal reports, that it.is “part of our job as newspapermen, in 
order to save this republic . . . to stimulate the Republican Party 
to adopt a set of principles: which are completely anti-welfare and 
anti-socialist.” 

That is one of the charming things about publishers who have 
even modest “empires,” 
Indiana and Arizona—they are capable of rising high above their 
innate modesty. Republican professionals with any knowledge of 
national affairs would shudder back from the Pulliam formula, but 
he thinks that he is saying something to “save the republic.” 


FREE ELECTIONS are necessary for any unification of Germany, 
Senators Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), (at left), and Alexander 


such as the one Pulliam has developed in 


an opportunity to press forward again our claims) Wiley (R-Wis. ), members of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
upon the Soviet Union and for a just peace in| tee, agreed in a discussion of the Berlin crisis on Washington Re- 


Central Europe.” ports to the People, AFL-C1O public service Program. 
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Cost of Living Due 
To Rise This Summer 


By Sidney Margolius 


AFTER A SIX-MONTH breathing spell of stable prices, a new 
inflation has begun to brew, with higher prices due to hit 
moderate-income families this summer. Only temporarily cheaper 
food prices are concealing the new cost-of-living boost now in the 
‘making at producer and wholesale levels. 

Among goods now edging up in price are rugs, textiles, clothing, 
sheets, towels, blankets, furniture, 
lumber and copper and lead prod- 
ucts. Nor will food remain compara- 
tively reasonable as now. Food prices 
will shoot up again this summer, with 
a resulting explosion of the cost of 
living. 

Our advice is to shop judiciously 
now for values in those items now 
inching up. The unusually early 
spring clothing clearances, because of 
the early Easter, offer a good oppor- 
tunity to find reduced prices while 
the season is still young. After this 
month, fewer clothing bargains will 
be available. The May white sales 
next month give wise shoppers a chance to-anticipate needs on 
sheets and towels before their prices rise further. 


THE REAL RUNAWAY EXPENSE is medical care, up 4 per- 
cent in just the past year, and 48 percent in the past 10 years. The 
other big living-cost headache this year is the price of cars, espe- 
cially for moderate-income families. New car prices have dropped 
about 2 percent in recent months as dealer discounts increased. 
But a new vehicle still will cost you about 6 percent more than 
last spring. Even worse, the price tags on used cars are a whopping 
11-12 percent higher this year. Used-car prices will take the tradi- 
tional tumble after July 4. 

There’s a real deadlock between the big car mahufacturers and 
the public. The public can’t buy at present record-high prices, and 
the auto manufacturers won’t cut the prices. Result is, dealers 
already are holding an inventory of 800,000 1959 models, and 
auto factories, which never reached maximum eaten this 
year, already are cutting back. 


THIS SPRING WHEN YOU shop for clothing you'll notice more 
garments available with a new type of closure consisting of two 
velvety nylon tapes which interlock. This new closure is marketed 
under the name of Velcro. You may have seen it demonstrated 
on television in men’s and boy’s sports jackets. 

‘Velcro is an important new development which is already being 
tried out on petticoats, pajamas, belts, dresses, jackets, handbags, 
trousers and slip covers. It is also being tried on girdles, brassieres, 
trousers and even diapers. The usefulness of this new closure is 
that the two tapes cling together very strongly but are easy to open 
with a lengthwise pull. Thus, you even can change the trimming 
of a coat or dress by peeling off a collar, bow or other trim and 
pressing a new bow, etc., into place. 

As well as being found on an increasing number of garments, 
Velcro interlocking tapes also will be available this spring by the 
yard, for home use. 

For many uses, Velcro tapes can replace zippers, and also can be 
used where zippers are too bulky or create other problems. Also, 
the interlocking tapes promise to be more durable than many of 
the poorly-made zippers now in use. The Neighborhood Cleaners 
Association of New York made tests with Velcro tapes and found 
they retained their holding power even after as many as 50 dry- 
cleanings. 

This department finds that manufacturers are charging about $2 
more for a garment with a Velcro closure. This may not be im- 
portant in expensive items. But in the case of a boy’s jacket which 
costs $3 with a zipper and $5 with a Velcro closure, extra charge 
is almost the price of the garment itself. 

The interlocking tapes also make a ripping sound when opened, 
which may be a disadvantage if you have a large family and already 
have enough noise around the house. 


FOOD BUYS—Pork, eggs, broilers and cheese are this month’s 
best buys. Eggs are at the year’s low in price and the year’s high in 
quality. Food experts point out that two large eggs at a total 
cost of 10 cents provide as much protein as an average serving of 
meat. 

In pork, best buys this month are smoked ham and loin roast. 
In lamb, shoulder roast is relatively inexpensive. Prices of beef 
are still high except for chopped beef, and beef should be used 
sparingly this spring to keep down the family food bills. 

Families who tend to buy in food markets that give stamps 


_ should know that a new report by the U.S. Agriculture Depart- 


ment found they raised prices in a recent period six-tenths of 1 per- 
cent more than non-stamp stores. Often the value of the stamps did 
more than compensate for higher prices, if you do save the stamps. 
But non-stamp savers help pay the freight for the collectors. 

However, you can’t generalize, the survey found. You -have to 
compare prices and quality in both stamp and non-stamp stores to 
find which offers most value in the merchandise itself. The stamps 
are equivalent to about 1.5 to 2 percent reduction in the prices 
charged by the stamp-giving store. 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


Living With the NLRB: 


HE LABOR-MANAGEMENT Relations Act 
aa of 1947 is the most extensive and complicated 
piece of labor legislation ever adopted in the history 
of the United States.” 

There isn’t a union official or. labor attorney in 
ihe country who will quarrel with this statement— 
the opening sentence of the revised edition of Louis 
G. Silverberg’s basic reference book and manual 
titled “How to Take a Case Before the National La- 
bor Relations Board.” 


Silverberg’s earlier volume, published in 1950, has 
long been an authoritative guide to the complexities 
of NLRB procedures under the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This mew volume, complete with information-laden 
appendixes, promises to provide an even more com- 
prehensive guide for union officials and lawyers pick- 
ing their way through the maze that is the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Silverberg wrote the 386-page volume out of a 
thorough background of first-hand information. Now 
the NLRB’s director of information, he has been 
associated with the board for more than 20 years 
and has watched the development of NLRB policies 
from earliest beginnings to the present day. 


HE EXPERTLY LEADS the reader through the 
Taft-Hartley maze. The twisting trail is charted from 
the regional office, where charges and petitions are 
filed, all the way through the general counsel’s office 
and the five-man board itself. 


A chapter describing the procedures that unions - 


must follow to comply and keep in compliance with 
the statutory filing requirements points out, for 
example, that before a union can have any standing 
with the NLRB under the compliance provisions, 
it must file no less than seven technical documents— 
some with the board, some with the Dept. of Labor 
and some with both agencies. 

These requirements apply not simply to large 
international unions, but to every ‘ocal union which 
may desire to utilize the board’s facilities. The book 


Volume Provides Guide | 
To Taft-Hartley Act Maze 


includes a reproduction of each document and 4, 
plains. how to file it. 


A STEP-BY-STEP ACCOUNT is given of the pro. 
cedures followed in representation cases—proceeg. 
ings up to formal-hearing, from hearing through 
election, and proceedings after election. 

The author traces also the main paths in union. 
shop’ deauthorization, unfair labor practice chargy 
jurisdictional dispute cases, and the many brane). 
img paths which each may include. 

In a chapter entitled “How, Where, and Whe 
to Serve Papers,” there appear two tables which shoy 
at a glance (with respect to 20 documents filed jp 
representation cases, and 24 types of documeny 
used in unfair labor practice cases) on whom each 
particular document must be served, when it mug 
be served, and how many copies are required. 


FOR REFERENCE PURPOSES, the complet 
text of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, 
the board’s rules and regulations, and the delegation 
memorandum on the functions of the general coun. 
sel are included as an appendix. There are alg 
directories of the board’s regional offices and of 
federal and state mediation agencies. 


The book contains 58 facsimile reproductions of 
the major forms—for petitions and charges, notices, 
orders, and ballots—used in every type of NLRB 
proceeding. 

Union officials, labor lawyers or anyone else who 
work or interests bring him into contact with th 
NLRB will find this authoritative guide a valuabk 
addition to their source and reference material. 


“How to Take a Case Before the National Labor 
Relations Board” has been published by the Bureay 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St. N.W., Wash 
ington, D. C. at $7.85 a copy. Discounts range up 
to 25 percent for 51 or more copies. 

- BNA also plans a soft cover edition. For quantity 
orders the price is $4.50 a copy for from 50 to 99 
copies; $4.00 for 100 or more. 


NATO Alliance Marks Decade 
As Bulwark of Free World 


g ip YEARS AGO, on Apr. 4, 1949, the United 
States joined a peacetime military alliance— 
NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

To understand what NATO is and has been, one 
must try to recapture the spirit of 1949, the year of 
NATO’s foundation. 

At that time the Soviet Union maintained a tre- 
mendous military establishment and a wartime in- 
dustrial effort—the United States had demobilized 
and disarmed after World War IL and all of its 
friends and allies in Europe had done the same. The 
free world, having survived the most frightful of all 
wars, then assumed that lasting peace was finally at 
hand. 

The United Nations had been established and all 
reasonable men fondly hoped that future interna- 
tional disputes, no matter now grievous, could be 
settled by peaceful negotiation within that organiza- 
tion. In one sense, the war had been fought to estab- 
lish the United Nations. At long last there had 
appeared on earth a powerful international body 
that could maintain the peace and advance the gentle 
hopes of mankind. 

BUT REASONABLE MEN reckoned without the 
aspiration of Soviet Communist dictatorship. The 
Soviets had no intention of demobilizing or disarm- 
ing. The Soviets had no intention of utilizing the 
UN as a forum for honest negotiation. The Soviets 
had only the driving, the despotic ambition set forth 
by Lenin and Stalin—to expand across the free world 
until all men lay subject to Soviet power. 

By establishing fraudulent “peoples’ governments” 
in Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, East Germany and 
Albania—governments which never represented the 
will of the people but only that of a small Communist 
minority—backed by Soviet arms, the Soviet Union 
seized all of those countries within a short time. In 
1947 Hungary was taken over by the Communists, 
and in the following year, Czechoslovakia. In 1948 
the Soviet-dominated Communist parties made their 
bid to topple the governments of France and Italy 
by Communist-led strikes and riots. 

The free nations of Europe were militarily and 
economically weakened. What could prevent the 
Soviet Union from picking off the surviving democ- 
racies one by one? The only salvation for free 
Europe lay in an alliance. If the still-free democ- 
racies could face the Communist menace with an 


unequivocal notice that an attack upon one of them” 


would be resisted by all, perhaps they might manage 
to survive. But even this was doubtful without the 
assistance of the powerful nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, the United States and Canada. 

THE UNITED STATES had never joined a peace- 
time alliance and many of its people still believed 
it would be folly to do so, However, the events of 


World War II were still fresh in mind. The world 
had shrunk. The Atlantic and Pacific oceans were 
no longer barriers but highways. The modern ait 
craft and the momentarily expected development of 
the guided missile had shrunk distances to only a 
fraction of what they had been. 

The atomic bomb had made it clear that only a few 
explosions, not a barrage of thousands, could destroy 
a civilization. Moreover, the United States had begun 
to realize that its economic life was inextricably tied 
to that of Europe. 

Consequently in 1948 the United States moved 
toward an alliance with the democracies of Europe. 
The U.S. Senate passed a resolution enabling this 
country to depart from its traditional isolationism 
and to enter an alliance—provided that.the terms of 
the alliance did not impinge on American. freedom 
of action, and that the members of the alliance were 
willing to help themselves and not rely exclusively on 
the wealth and strength of the United States. 

In 1949 the United States joined 11 other fre 
nations in NATO, the North Atlantic Treaty Orgar 
ization. The partner nations were Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Belgium, The Netherlands, Den 
mark, Portugal, Italy, Iceland, Luxembourg and 
Norway. In 1952 Greece and Turkey became men 
bers of the alliance, and in 1955 the Federal Repub 
lic of Germany. All of these nations pledged that 
an attack upon any one of them, whether in Europe 
or North America, would be regarded as an attack 
upon all and would be resisted by all. 

But the purpose of the alliance, although defensive, 
was not only military. The partners also pledged 
themselves to work together in the political, social, 
educational, scientific and economic fields. 

FROM THE DAY of the signing of the NATO 
Treaty a great change took place. Communism’s & 
plosive ‘advance into Europe came to an abrupt balt 
in the decade since 1949. Moreover, the NATO de 
mocracies have steadily grown stronger since the sigt 
ing of the treaty by means of self-help and mutual 


- aid. Their economies have improved tremendously, 
. their standards of living grew higher; they collaborate 


in technical and scientific fields; politically they have 
achieved a great degree of coordination through coi 
sultation. 

On its 10th anniversary NATO is bitterly reviled 
by the Soviets and the target of repeated Sovitt 
attempts to weaken or dissolve it, yet NATO remails 
an indispensable bulwark against aggression in Et 
rope and North America. 

NATO nations look toward strengthening theif 
common heritage of freedom where their real pow 
lies. This heritage must be improved by close 
international cooperation, so that the free world may 
draw from it increased determination to stand firm 
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At IC: MICE TU Economic Meet: e 


4 


World Rise Sought 
In Living Standards 


Geneva—A ringing challenge to the governments of the free 
world to meet head-on their economic problems was sounded here 


by the Intl. Confederation of Free 


Trade unionists from 30 countries who attended the two-day 
World Economic Conference demanded that “the free govern- 


Trade Unions. 


ments of the world, individually and‘®— 
in cooperation with one another, 
take early and resolute action to 
glve the’ burning economic prob- 
Jems with which they are con- 
fronted.” 

“We are firmly convinced that 
the free world can overcome its 

nt economic plight,” the dele- 
gates said in a resolution adopted 
ynanimously after a thorough dis- 
cussion. « 

“We are also satisfied that the 
living standards of the people of 
the free nations can be steadily 
raised if determined, serious and 
concerted efforts are made to pur- 
sue policies of full employment and 
of economic and social develop- 
ment.” 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William 
F. Schnitzler and James B. Carey, 
president of the -Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, headed the 
US. delegation, which also in- 
cluded Irving Brown, AFL-CIO 
European representative, and Stan- 
ley Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO director 
of research. 

Schnitzler, in a major address 
on the plight of derdevelop 
countries called for the setting 
up of an “Intl. Consumer De- 
velopment Loan Fund” to pro- 
vide direct assistance to the peo- 
ples of these countries to supple- 
ment economic development 
forms of aid. 

“It would be in the interest of 
all,” Schnitzler said, “if a loan fund 
could be created that would per- 
mit a lesser developed country to 
concentrate simultaneously on im- 
proving food, clothing and shelter 
for its people while it is developing 
the necessary industrial and natural 
resource projects. Both should go 
forward together.” 

He assured delegates from the 
lesser-developed countries that 
American labor will continue: to 
fight for international commodity 
agreements which would guarantee 
stable and fair prices for their ex- 
ports. 

Stable Commodity Prices 

“The very existence of many of 
the lesser-developed nations is con- 
tingent on a continued world flow 
of basic commodities at stable 
prices,” he said. 

“Of course exploitation of work- 
ers producing primary commodi- 
ties must be stopped. Trade un- 
ions must strengthen their position 


modity prices are translated into 
improved and higher per capita 
incomes for the workers producing | 
the commodities.” 

In a speech calling for “contin- 
ual efforts on the part of all na- 
tions to reduce the barriers to 
trade,” Carey broke the news of a 
request to Pres. Eisenhower for 
an impartial committee to study 
the broad issues involved in the 
import to the U.S. of heavy elec- 
trical machinery. 

In assuring the conference that 
the AFL-CIO will continue to do 
its part in helping to keep open the 
channels of trade, Carey said: 

“To be able to buy and sell each 
other’s goods is essential if the ob- 
jectives of this conference—namely 
the promotion of full employment, 
production and purchasing power 
—are to be carried out in each of 
our respective countries.” 

Free trade unionists from all 
continents emphasized the impor- 
tance of breaking through trade 
barriers to assure economic growth 
and promote a steady rise in living 
standards. 

The stress which all delegates 
placed on the need to assist the 
underdeveloped countries was re- 
flected in the final resolution, which 
called on the wealthier nations “to 
regard 1 percent of national in- 
come as an indispensable minimum 
contribution” for this purpose. 

“I am pleased because the free 
trade union movement set an ex- 
ample for the governments of the 
free world by showing how it is 
possible to get together and reach 
unanimous agreement after coming 
to grips with our _ problems,” 


Schnitzler said before leaving Gen-| 


eva for Rome and Berlin to ad- 
dress workers’ meetings. 


The ICFTU executive sub- 
committee decided at a meeting 
here on the eve of the economic 
conference that the full group 
will hold its next session in West 
Berlin at the end of June. Ber- 
lin was chosen to demonstrate 
to free German workers that the 
world’s free trade union move- 
ment was solidly behind them in 
face of the Soviet Union’s threat. 

A $50,000 donation to the United 
Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees Fund was approved. All 
free unions were asked to give full 


AFL-CIO DELEGASION : at t the World Economic Eoamecointe held by the Intl. Coinfederation, of 
Free Trade Unions in Geneva shows (left to right) Vice Pres. James B. Carey, Research Dir, Stan- 
ley H. Ruttenberg, Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler and European Rep. Irving Brown. 


Freedom Under Renewed Attack, 
Romualdi Finds on Trip to Haiti 


The status of democratic freedoms in Haiti has steadily deteriorated in the last six months, AFL- 
CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi reports in the April issue of the Inter-American Labor 
Bulletin, publication of the Inter-American Organization of Workers (ORIT). Romualdi’s conclusion 
is based on a first-hand study of the troubled island. 

His trip was undertaken after the ORIT executive board, at its February meeting in Mexico City, 


received a letter from the Hatian® 
ambassador claiming that “com- 
plete freedom” had been restored 
in the country, that a number of 
jailed opposition leaders had been 
released and that “a policy of social 
harmony and economic progress 
was being pursued energetically.” 

His views were echoed in a new 
protest, based on new evidence, by 
Gen. Sec. J. H. Oldenbroek of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

“It took me only a few min- 
utes (after arrival) to realize that 
the situation was as bad—or 
even worse—as the one that had 
prevailed following the attempted 
coup of July,” Romualdi writes. 


“The pledges of full re-establish- 
ment of freedom uttered by Pres. 
Francois Devalier were ‘dead let- 
ter’ as far as the Haitian people 
were concerned. 

“Nathanael Michel, the general 
secretary of the National Union of 
Haitian Workers (UNOH), had 
sought asylum a few days earlier in 
the Venezuelan Embassy with his 
wife and three children. He de- 
cided on this desperate move after 
he became convinced that his life 
was in real danger. 

“Another labor leader, Lyderic 
Bonaventure, head of the Chauf- 
feurs’ Union, was also in the Ven- 


support to the UN Refugee Year 


in order to assure that stable com- 


Italian Social Gains Require Unity, 
Schnitzler Tells CISL Congress 


Rome, Italy—Only through democratic unity can Italy get the social legislation it needs to meet 
the economic needs of workers and farmers and to “cut the ground out from under the Communists,” 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler told the annual congress of the Italian Confederation of 


Labor Unions (CISL). 


Schnitzler, who extended the fraternal greetings of the AFL-CIO to the delegates, noted that Italy 


which starts in June. 


ezuelan Embassy. He sought asy- 
lum after another man, Dieudonne 


is “plagued” by the largest Com-? 
Munist party west of the Iron Cur- 
tain and expressed the hope that 
the “unfortunately divided” demo- 
cratic forces will soon “somehow 
find it possible to get together to 
solve the political crisis.” 

“If I have emphasized that co- 
Operation among democratic poli- 
tical forces is necessary,” he added, 
“it seems to me that this applies 
with special force to the democratic 
trade unions. It is because there is 
8 much of uncertainty and division 
On the political front that the re- 
sponsibilities and possibilities of so- 
tial service of the free trade un- 
ons become doubly important.” 

Free democratic labor forces in 


ie 
$. 
' 


Italy are divided between CISL and 
the Italidn Union of Labor (UIL). 
Both are affiliated with the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions, which has sought to persuade 
them to work together and to con- 
sider the possibility of merger. 

He recounted some of the ben- 
efits unity has bought the U.S. 
labor movement, particularly cit- 
ing the strengthened bargaining 
position of workers and increased 
political influence demonstrated 
in last fall’s elections. 

“Let me emphasize that Ameri- 
can labor uses its added strength 
with complete social a, 
ity,” he said. 


Schnitzler declared the “basic 
fact in the world today” is the 
Communist threat against democ- 
racy and its “never-ceasing attempt 


to destroy us and conquer and dom- 


inate the world.” 


“The democratic labor move- 
‘ments of the world can play an 
enormous role in meeting this grave 
challenge, in beating back the 
threat,” he said. 

“Our trade union philosophy 
has always served us well in deal- 
ing with the broad questions of 
peace or war, freedom or slavery. 
And who can carry on the fight 
for freedom better than we trade 


John, was mistaken for him and 
murdered. 

“Dacius Benoit, president of the 
Longshoremen’s Union and a dear 
old friend, was in hiding with both 
health and mind broken after his 
arrest and torture by the police. 
I was told that he was doused with 
gasoline and set on fire. For a few 
days he stayed between life and 
death on account of severe burns. 

“The UNOH under the leader- 
ship of Fritzner Sainville, a 
stooge for Duvalier, was to all 
intents and purposes out of exist- 
ence. The headquarters of the 
union were closed when I passed 
by.” 

Just this week, the refugees in 
the Venezuelan embassy were guar- 
anteed safe conduct out of the 
country, Romualdi was advised. 


Romualdi spent two days in the 
capital, Port-au-Prince, and _ re- 
ported it in “the grip of terror.” 
He was told by reliable persons, he 
writes, that to all intents and pur- 
poses Haiti had become a military 
protectorate of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Many opposition leaders and 
editors of opposition papers have 
been jailed, he writes, and some 
have been murdered. Some editors 
who had been in jail but were re- 
leased in January because of pres- 
sure of the U.S. free press, he 
says, “were forced into hiding or 
took refuge in the embassies” with- 
in a few hours. 

Three important political groups, 
he says, have formed a coalition to 
overthrow the Duvalier regime. 
One of them, Clemente Jumelle, 


Eire Labor Chief 
AFL-CIO Visitor 


Ireland’s top labor leader was a 
recent visitor at the AFL-CIO head- 
quarters and was honored at a 
luncheon attended by vice presi- 
dents of the federation who were 
in Washington. 


John Conroy is president of the 
recently formed Irish Congress of 
Trade Unions which includes in its 
membership the 500,000 workers 
who were formerly organized in 
the Congress of Irish Unions (CIU) 
and the Irish Trade Union Con- 
gress. He is also president of the 
Irish Transport & General Workers 
Union. 

During his visit to the U.S., Con- 
roy expects to meet with trade un- 
ion officials and rank and file mem- 


unionists? 


bers in many major cities, 


“enjoys the support of our trade un- 
ion friends.” 

Oldenbroek, in his protest, .de- 
clared the whole Haitian labor 
movement has ceased to function 
and that the entire opposition press 
has been silenced. 

“The government has acted 
with complete irresponsibility so 
far as organized labor is con- 
cerned,” he said, “and has made 
a mockery of the Human Rights 
provisions of the United Nations 
Charter as well as of trade union 
rights and freedoms. 

“Such vicious repressive actions 
reinforce the ICFTU’s determina- 
tion to oppose relentlessly the anti- 
labor policy of the Haiti govern- 
ment.” 


TV Strike 
Won by CBC 


Producers 


Montreal, Que.—A 68-day strike 
by 74 French language television 
producers employed by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Co. ended with 
agreement on interpretation of a 
clause in a draft settlement reached 
a month earlier. 

The strikers won the union rec- 
Ognition they were seeking and 
gained the right, as a professional 
association, to bargain collectively. 
On the other hand, the producers 
agreed not to affiliate their union 
with any other organized workers’ 
group, although it may receive 
technical aid. 

The walkout had the united sup- 
port of organized labor and was 
backed by some 1,200 other un- 
ionized CBC employes, members of 
the Canadian Labor Congress and 
the Catholic & Canadian Confed- 
eration of Labor,- who refused to 
go through the producers’ picket 
lines. The settlement provided that 
the issue of their back pay be ar- 
bitrated. 

Final acceptance of the settle- 
ment was voted at a midnight meet- 
ing, after which the strikers paraded 
to CBC headquarters for the last 
time and deposited their picket ~~ 
against the building. 


CORRECTION : 
Pierre, S. D.—It was Gov. Ralph 
Herseth (D) who signed into law 
improvements in South Dakota’s 
unemployment compensation pro- 
gram. The AFL-CIO News on 
Mar. 21 incorrectly said the bill 
was signed by Herseth’s predeces- 


sor in office, Joe Foss. 
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Box. Score of the 86th peter alin, t 
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oan jacamea on Mar. 26 for the Easter period. Below is an interim report on legislation of major interest to | 


labor, action taken thus far—if any—on ae supported by the AFL-CIO 


ISSUE 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REFORM: Various bills to 
require union and employer reports on financial and other 
matters, union secret ballot elections, check corruption 
and collusion. Administration-Goldwater bill imposes 
new bans on secondary boycotts and organizational pick- 
eting. Other stringent measures filed by Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) and Rep. Graham Barden (D-N. C.) 


HOUSING: Multi-billion dollar federal housing program, 
including urban renewal, public housing, aids for coopera- 
tive housing and housing for the elderly, offered in both 
houses. Administration plan is timid, restrictive. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT: Major bills propose $390 


million federal program of loans and grants to aid 


chronically depressed areas. 
only a token program. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: Basic reform 


Administration bill calls for 


sought to set federal standards guaranteeing each worker. 


unemployment benefits for 39 weeks equal to 50 percent 
of his average weekly wage, to a maximum of two-thirds 
of the state’s average weekly wage. No Administration 
plan offered yet. 


TEMPORARY UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION: Proposals to extend benefits to only about 325,000 
drawing temporary benefits as of Mar. 31. 


MINIMUM WAGE: Urgent need to extend protection 
of Fair Labor Standards Act to millions not now covered, 
to increase the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour from the 
present $1. No Administration program yet. 


EDUCATION: Problem is to provide substantial program 
of federal grants to states for school construction and 
teachers’ salary increases. Administration has proposed 
inadequate program to help localities float bond issues. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: Measures filed to strengthen authority © 


of federal government to protect the civil rights of all 
citizens, and to affirm Supreme Court desegregation deci- 
sions. More tentative proposals are offered by Adminis- 
tration and Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex.). 


TAFT-HARTLEY: Several bills have been introduced 
to make major revisions. 


SOCIAL SECURITY: To expand social security program 


to make hospital care and nursing home service available 


to social security beneficiaries. 


* 


SUPREME COURT: Several bills have been introduced 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and to 
change the interpretation of federal legislation. 


“ 
ATOMIC ENERGY: To accelerate and expand U.S. 
program of atomic power plant construction. Admin- 
istration has proposed an inadequate program. 


RAILROAD PENSIONS, UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION: Delayed and much-needed increases in 
pensions and unemployment benefits for rail workers. 


TVA SELF-FINANCING: Plan offered to permit to sell 
bonds to finance construction needed to avert power 
shortage and to prevent destruction of TVA. 


PUBLIC WORKS: Bills offered to make federal grants 
for airport construction and to provide loans to communi- 
ties for construction of public facilities. 


TAXES: Various measures pending to close tax loop- 
holes and require withholding taxes on dividend and 
interest payments. Other bills offered to assist special- 
privilege groups. 


DAVIS-BACON: Important new bill proposed to extend 
provisions of Davis-Bacon prevailing wage law to include 
fringe benefits. 


MUTUAL SECURITY: Bill filed to continue the mutual 
security program for technical assistance, economic and 
military aid to other countries. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYE HEALTH INSURANCE: To 
provide prepaid health benefits for active and retired 
federal employes. 


AID TO COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANS: Pro- 
posal filed to provide federal aid to eonsumer-sponsored 
direct service health plans for needed physical facilities. 


FEDERAL AID TO MEDICAL EDUCATION: To pro- 
vide grants to schools training medical and related 
personnel. 


IMMIGRATION: Bills pending to abolish national origins 
system, admit 250,000 immigrants annually. 


SENATE FILIBUSTER RULE: To modify cloture rule 
to permit a majority of the Senate to limit debate. 


RADIATION HAZARDS: To set federal safety stand- 
ards and federal workmen’s compensation standards for 
atomic energy workers, 


AFL-CIO POSITION 


Executive Council urges ‘adoption of Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
S. 505, with no crippling amendmenfs, 


Supports enactment of Sparkman-Rains bill, S. 57, with © 


best features of differing Senate and House versions. 


Executive Council calls for adoption of Douglas-Cooper — 


bill, S. 722, embodying broad program. 


Executive Council urges passage of Karsten-Machrowicz- 
Kennedy-Case (N. J.)-McCarthy bill (H.R. 3547, S. 791). 


AFL-CWO Pres. George Meany said this bill, H.R. 5640, 
“would do nothing to correct the basic weaknesses in our 
present unemployment insurance system.” 


Executive Council supports Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill (S. 1046, H.R. rin to cover 8 million workers, 
raise minimum. 


7 


Executive Council calls for passage of Murray-Metcalf 
bill (S. 2, H.R. 22), which would eventually provide $4.7 
billion in federal grants annually. 


Douglas-Celler bill (S. 810, H.R. 3147) “deserves ... the 
support of all who truly believe in reinforcing our cher- 
ished constitutional freedoms,” asocanreaiie Council says. 


Vigorous fight planned for legislation repealing Sec. 14(b), 
which now permits states to enact so-called “right-to- 
work laws,” and for other basic modifications. 


Executive Council urges action on Forand bill, H.R. ° 


4700, needed to provide adequate health care for older 
people and widows. 


Strongly opposes efforts to limit Supreme Court, especially 
the Smith bill, H.R. 3, which would restrict court’s power 
to interpret federal law. : 


Supports broad program to lead the free world in. putting 
atomic power to widespread beneficial use. 


Supports prompt action as essential for equitable treat- 
ment for rail workers. Harris bill, H.R. 5610, inadequate 
but vastly superior to watered-down substitute. 


Supports prompt action on Davis-Kerr bill (H. R. 3460-S, 
931). 


Asks adoption of airport authorization, public works leg- 
islation as current and stand-by anti-recession measure. 


° 


Requests repeal of special tax relief granted to dividend 
income, repeal of excessive depletion allowances and 
increases in capital gains tax rates. 


Asks modernization of Davis-Bacon Act to apply it to 


_ overtime, health insurance and other fringe benefits, as 


embodied in Humphrey-Roosevelt bill (S. 1119-H.R. 
4816). 


Reaffirms historic support for mutual security program; 
asks adequate Development Loan Fund to help un- 
derdeveloped areas build basic facilities. 


Asks enactment of Johnston-Morrison bill (S. 94-H.R. 
208). 


Supports enactment of federal loan program for con- 
struction of facilities. 


Supports federal program to alleviate growing shortage 


of physicians. 


. 


Supports modification of discriminatory McCarran-Walter 
Act. 


Urged Senate to change Rule 22 to curb filibusters after 
extended debate. 


Urges enactment of federal legislation for the protection 
of workers in atomic energy installations, 


ACTION» 4 
Hearings in both houses; Senate Labor Committee cle 
amended Kennedy-Ervin bill with bipartisan support, (C 


Bill has passed Senate; reported by House committeg, 


Bill passed by Senate; House committee has concludy 
hearings. 


Consideration must begin in House; Ways and Meg 
Committee will start hearings Apr. 7. 


Bill passed by House, Senate; sent to White House, 


Chairmen of both House and Senate subcommittees h; 
stated that hearings will begin as soon as action on laba 
management reform bills is completed. 


Hearings in House completed; Senate hearings contin 


Hearings are currently being held in both houses, 


Senate Labor Committee has appointed commission 
experts to recommend T-H changes. Action dela 
pending report sometime after May 1. Sa 
. Dit 
No action scheduled; House must act first, under consipe st 
tutional provision requiring tax bills to originate thieder: 
body. No Ways and Means Committee hearings set Ac 


provi 


H.R. 3 has been reported by a House Judiciary 
committee, may eventually reach House vote. 


Hearings are currently in progress. 


Bill reported by House committee cuts Harris propo 
to mere temporary relief. Senate hearings concluded. 


Bill reported by House committee but with severe rest 
tions on TVA; no action in Senate. 


‘Multi-million dollar airport aid bill passed by b 
houses. 


House passed bill for taxation of life insurance ¢¢ 


panies; no action on other tax loopholes. 


No action in either house. 


Hearings have begun in both houses. 


Hearings scheduled in House; no action in Senate. oth 
No action by either house. 
No action by either house. whe 
No action by either house. : 


Senate adopted modest rule change providing limite den 
improvement. ind 


Heari luded. ; lin, 
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1.7 Million 


till Awaiting Action 


jon the representation that this 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The Senate held out brief hope 
making the measure more mean- 
noful when, by a 52-32 vote, it 
errode its own Finance Com- 
ittee and broadened the House- 
ad bill to.cover all jobless ex- 
bausting benefits in the next three 
ionths. The bill was sent hastily 
» a House-Senate conference com- 
ittee, which knocked out the Sen- 
amendment. 
Still awaiting action are a host 
i bills designed to help spur eco- 


lrmanent overhaul of the unem- 
ployment compensation system 
prough enactment of federal stand- 
ds on benefits and the duration of 
stance; a boost in the minimum 
age to $1.25 plus coverage of an- 
nher 7.6 million .workers; and 
housing, airport and school con- 
ction bills. 
Any of these measures might 
ave as a first test of strength with 
Pres. Eisenhower, 

The Democratic leadership has 
pruned back some legislation in 
line with the announced pur- 

of Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Tex.) to find a middle ground 
in which to achieve accord with 
the White House. 


Despite these efforts at compro- 
mise, the threat looms large that the 
President will use his veto powers 
reely on domestic legislation that 
he feels might do violence to two 
eories: the necessity for preserv- 
g his precariously-balanced $77 
billion budget, and the belief that 
estates can do most jobs without 
ederal assistance. 

Action on area redevelopment 
provided a case in point. A liberal 
oalition headed by Senators Paul 
. Douglas (D-Ill.), and John Sher- 
man Cooper (R-Ky.) introduced a 
$389.5 million measure similar to 
one vetoed by Eisenhower last year 
and far in excess of the Administra- 
ion’s current $55 million proposal. 

The Senate Banking Committee 


‘| conference 


Major Bills Wait As Congress Recesses 


Jobless 


would make the measure more pal- 
atable to the GOP Administration. 
Instead of winning Republican sup- 
port, the amendment resulted in all 
but four GOP liberals voting 
against the bill. 

The measure passed by a 49-46 
margin, and the close vote brought 
widespread predictions of a presi- 
dential veto unless the House scales 
the bill down close to the modest 
dimensions. of the Administration 
proposal. 

Permanent jobless aid im- 
provements, through enactment 
of federal standards which the 
states must follow, will find the 
Administration lined up solidly 
against federal action after 
months of indecision and occas- 
ional reports that Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell had convinced 
Eisenhower of the mend for 
standards. 

The reports turned out to be in- 
acurate and Mitchell himself an- 
nounced the decision against fed- 
eral standards after a White House 
between Eisenhower 
and fjve Republican governors. 

On airport construction, the 
Senate passed a $465 million, 
four-year bill, and the House 
voted a $297 million measure. 
Both bills, which now have been 
referred to a Senate-House Con- 
ference committee to iron out a 
compromise, exceed the Admin- 
istration’s recommendation for 
only $200 million. 

Leadership compromise showed 
itself on housing legislation, too, as 
the Senate shaved to $2.1 billion 
the housing bill introduced by Sen. 
John Sparkman (D-Ala.) before 
passing it to a 60-28 vote. The 
powerful House Rules Committee 
has not yet cleared for action a bill 
introduced by Rep. Albert Rains 
(D-Ala, approved by the House 
Banking Committee. 

By contrast, the Administration 
favored only $1.1 billion in federal 
funds for slum clearance, and no 
funds at all for public housing, 
housing for the elderly, coopera- 


adopted certain restrictive language 


AFL-CIO Supports Ike 


On Foreign 


Pres. Eisenhower’s $3.9 billion foreign aid program is “urgently 
necessary for meeting the stepped-up economic offensive by the 
Kremlin,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany declared in strongly 
urging congressional support for the Administration’s proposal. 

In a letter to all members of Congress, Meany wrote: 


tives or college housing. 


Aid Funds 


“Considering the seriousness of§ 


the international crisis, the sum re- 
quested by the President is by no 
means excessive.” 

The interests of the country, the 
AFL-CIO president said, “demand 
an adequate mutual security pro- 
gram and the strongest national de- 
fense.” 

“To have one without the 
other, or at the expense of the 
other, would undermine both and 


crisis which Moscow has pro- 
voked over Berlin and in meeting 
whatgyer other tests our nation 
might face in consequence of the 
mounting menace of Soviet ag- 
gression.” 

Meany’s letter came shortly 
after the President proposed the 
$3.9 billion program and after the 
House Appropriations Committee 
refused ‘by a 26 to 18 vote to ap- 


—6 


ployes Local 1511. 


COLD WEATHER failed to dampen the spirits of Peter Bosko 
—(left) and Sheldon Wolff as they picketed the East Brunswick 
approach to the New Jersey Turnpike during the strike over un- 
settled grievances won by Local 1511 of the State, County & 
Municipal Employes. 


Toll Collectors’ Strike 

Won on N. J. Turnpike 
New Brunswick, N. }.—A five-day strike by 500 toll collectors 

and maintenance workers on the New Jersey Turnpike has ended 


with ‘a complete victory” for State, County & ee Em- 


Settlement of the dispute came after Turnpike officials dropped 


ae 


strike-breaking efforts, disavowed a‘® 
court injunction, and agreed to the 
union’s demand for arbitration of 


Student Body 
Hits Rutgers 
Strike Scabs 


New Brunswick, N. J.—The Stu- 
dent council of Rutgers University 
helped hasten settlement of the New 
Jersey Turnpike strike by publicly 
denouncing a handful of university 
students who had taken jobs as 
strikebreakers. 

Meeting in emergency session, 
the council unanimously condemned 
the striking students. 

An editorial in the student news- 
paper, the Rutgers Daily Targum, 
supported the council’s action and 
called the strikebreakers “selfish 
and unthinking.” It described the 
state’s organized labor movement 
as one of the university’s “strong- 
est supporters” and blasted the 
strikebreaking students for having 
“knifed one of our friends in the 
back.” 

Faced with the sharp condemna- 
tion of their fellow students, most 
of the youngsters involved had 
stopped serving as strikebreakers 
by the time of the settlement, the 
State, County & Municipal Em- 
ployes reported. 

The Turnpike Authority report- 
edly recruited the strikebreakers by 
calling fraternity houses after the 
university’s employment office had 
refused to refer students to it. 


the issues which led to the walkout 
and of all future grievances. 

A backlog of unresolved prob- 
lems, including inability to agree 
on a contract for senior toll col- 
lectors after 18 months of nego- 
ations and failure to upgrade 
maintenance men, were major is- 
sues. 4 

But the walkout was triggered by 
workers’ resentment over two ac- 
tions by the Turnpike Authority. 
Management, in violation of the ex- 
isting contract, docked members of 
the union committee for time spent 
representing two suspended main- 
tenance workers at a grievance 
hearing. 

And in a move which the work- 
ers took as a direct attack on their 
union, the Authority warned that 
employes who wore their union but- 
tons on the outside of their uni- 
forms would be subject to “disci- 
plinary action.” 

An effort by the Authority to 
break the strike and force the 
men back to work fell flat as only 
a handful of college students re- 
sponded to a call for strikebreak- 
ers and as unions representing bus 
and truck drivers announced they 
would bypass the speedy 118- 
mile road if the strike was not 
settled. 


Lack of toll collectors had forcéd 
the Authority to put into effect 
bargain rates of 25 cents for pas- 
senger cars and 50 cents for trucks 


and to leave some exits unmanned. 


Loss of revenue was estimated 


at nearly $400,000. 


At the meeting which paved the 
the 


way to the final settlement, 
Turnpike Authority agreed to with- 


Clean Water 
Bill Backed 
By AFL-CIO 


, The AFL-CIO has challenged the 
Administration’s “penny-pinching” 
approach to water pollution prob- 
‘ems in testimony before a House 
Rivers and Harbors subcommittee. 
Legislative Rep. John T. Cuffran 
said the AFL-CIO strongly sup- 
ports a bill by Rep. John A. Blat- 
nik (D-Minn.) authorizing $100 mil- 
lion a year for technical assistance 
and grants to help states and mu- — 
nicipalities control pollution. 

Pres. Eisenhower has proposed 
a slash in federal funds for pollu- 
tion control from the present. $50 
million to $20 million in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Curran told the subcommit- 
tee: “Americans need the tools 
to wash their rivers clean of- 
filth.” 

The growing demand for «usable 
water in the great urban centers, 
Curran pointed out, places “a tre- 
mendous burden on the flow of a 
relatively few major river systems. 

“This means that we must look 
ahead to a time when every drop 
of water that flows in these 
Streams must be controlled, used 
and reused, and kept as free of 
pollution from sewage, siltation 
and industrial wastes as the tech- 
niques of modern river engi- 
neering can devise,” Curran em- 
phasized. 

“Our stake is that of citizens who 
consume water and who, in increas- 
ing numbers, seek recreation among 
our lakes and streams. Labor’s 
stake is also that of workers in 
many industries which locate where 
there are sources of water for their 
manufacturing processes.” 


Federal Aid 
In Delinquency 
Fight Urged 


Legislation to help states and 
communities meet the problems of 
juvenile delinquency has been vigor- 
ously suported by labor in testi- 
mony before a House Education 
subcommittee headed by Rep. Carl 
Elliott (D-Ala.). 

AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. 
George D. Riley and Richard T. 
Leonard, administrative assistant to 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the In- 
dustrial Union Dept., emphasized 
that the problems—and causes—of 
delinquency cross state lines. 

“Not fighting delinquency 
through the federal level,” Riley 
said, would be “an extremely 
high price to pay for holding the 
budgetary line.” 

Leonard noted that the Admin- 
istration had failed to introduce 
even the “wholly inadequate” legis- 
lation it proposed last year. He 
said if a juvenile delinquency bill 
is sacrificed in the name of “econ- 
omy,” it would be “a crime against 
our children and our nation’s fu- 
ture.” 


gravely jeopardize the security, 
freedom and well-being of all 
liberty-loving peoples,” he added. 


He urged approval of a bill 
sponsored by Rep. Edith Green (D- 
Ore.) providing federal grants for 


propriate supplemental. funds. 
Meany in*a separate telegram to} 
House leaders expressed labor's 


draw its threat to dismiss all work- 
ers who failed to report for work 
and disavowed the action of its 


Civil Liberties Meeting 
Scheduled Apr. 16-17 


Mass hunger and poverty con- 
stitute a potentially dangerous 
threat to freedom and peace every- 
Where, said Meany, and require 
sufficient aid for underdeveloped 
Countries “to insure their national 
freedom and security.” 

“I sincerely appeal to you to 
upport wholeheartedly the Presi- 
dent's mutual security program as 
indispensable to our nation’s effort 
© meet the Soviet threat in Ber- 

” he added. 

“Prompt and overwhelming: 
Support by Congress would be of 
the greatest help to our country 
aad its allies in overcoming the 


“concern” over the committee’s re- 
fusal to approve $225 million re- 
quested by Eisenhower to refill the 
Development ‘Loan Fund's depleted 
treasury for the current fiscal year. 

The economic development pro- 
gram, the AFL-CIO president said, 
isa “most vital” part of mutual 
security, and he warned that it 
“must not be crippled at this cru- 
cial period in world affairs.” - 

Pres. Eiserthower branded the 
cut as “irresponsibility,” and at the 
initiative of leaders of both par- 
ties the House voted to override the 
Appropriations Committee and re- 


The National Civil Liberties 
Clearing House will hold its 11th 
annual conference Apr. 16 and 17 
in the Hotel ee 
Washington. 

Thomas E. Harris, AFL-CIO as- 
sociate general counsel, is co-chair- 
man of the .Program Committee 
with Dr. Fred S. Bushmeyer, direc- 
tor of the Washington office of the 
National Council of Churches. 
Participants in programs include 
Francis C. Shane, executive secre- 
tary of the Steelworkers’ commis- 


Rauh, Jr.; Washington counsel for 


store $100 million, 


the Auto Workers. 


sion on civil rights, and Joseph L. | 


executive director in obtaining a 
injunction prohibiting | ‘ 
picketing. The injunction, issued 


temporary 


by Superior Court Judge James A. 


Coolahan in Newark, was never 


served on the union. 

Both the Transport Workers 
and the Street Railway Employes 
had announced that their mem- 
bers would not use the turnpike, 
thus cutting heavily into tlie au- 
thority’s revenue. The New Jer- 
sey State AFL and the State CIO 
Council had likewise pledged full 
support to the workers and de- 
nounced the strikebreaking at- 
tempts. ~ 


training professionals working to 
control delinquency and establish- 
ing a federal advisory council 
which would help states and com- 
munities develop special projects in 
the field. 


New London Fund 


Renames Enright 


New Haven, Conn.—Pres. Wil- 
liam P. Enright of the New Haven 
Central Labor Council has been re- 
elected a vice president of the 
United Fund. He is a member of 
the fund’s budget committee and 
has worked closely with youth serv- 
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Labor Dep its Own Report Retutes's 
Secretary's: Minimum Pay Stand 


(Continued from-Page I = 
wage. There is: not. a/shred 
information in his repo 
ing the last increase 
verse effect on the economy, 


ce 

<< 

= 
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Instead; Meany said, the report | 


“confirms” the AFL-CIO position 
that the economy could absorb un 
immediate increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour, coupled 
with extension of coverage to an 


_ additional 7.6 million workers as 


proposed in the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill. 

Meany said the Labor Dept. re- 
port showed: 

@ “The $1 minimum was readily 
taken in stride by the American 
economy, and a remarkably smooth 
adjustment was made even in the 
South, the region most affected. 

@ “Even in industries and areas 
where one would reasonably expect 
difficulties in adjustment, there 
were remarkably few ill effects and 
these were more than offset by ben- 
efits to the workers receiving in- 
creases and to the communities in 
which they live.” 

Accompanying Meany’s letter to 
Nixon and Rayburn was a detailed 
analysis of the Labor Dept. report, 
prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research. 

Omits Information 


The analysis said that the Labor 
Dept. report did not “attempt to 
present a balanced or overall evalu- 
ation of the effect of the $1 mini- 
mum,” adding that it “omits en- 
tirely information on the social and 
human benefits of an increased min- 
imum wage for low-income workers 
and their families.” 

The Research Dept. said that al- 


[lBefense Contracts 
Grged. as Job Aid 


Two Auto Workers officials 
from unemployment-ridden 
Detroit have called for legis- 
lation to assure the channel- 
ing of defense contracts into 
areas with heavy joblessness. 

The suggestion was made 
by George Merrelli. ‘and Ken 
Morris, co-directors of UAW 
Reg. 1, following a confer- 
ence with Michigan’s two 
Democratic senators — Pat 
McNamara and Philip A. 
Hart. : 

The UAW officials recom- 
mended that preference in 
awarding contracts go to 
areas with 6 percent unem- 
ployment, with top priority 
for areas with more than 9 
percent joblessness. Michi-. 
gan’s 364,000 idle constitute 
12.4 percent of its work force. 
Nearly 230,000 jobless are in 
Detroit. 


though the report “focuses almost 
solely on low-wage industries and 
areas . ... it reflects a generally 
sound adjustment with remarkably 
little adverse effect on employment 
(and) offers impressive evidence 
that an increase in the minimum 
wage generates increased employ- 
ment in the community as a whole.” 

The AFL-CIO analysis added 
that an interim report on the $1 
minimum wage released by Mitch- 
ell two years ago “made it clear 
that: (a) the $1 minimum certainly 
did not have any harmful effect on 


the economy; (b) did not raise the 
price level; (c) did not drive com- 
panies out of businéss, and that 
(d) the principal effect of the $1 
minimum was to raise-substantially 
the level of living for some 2 mil- 
lion low-paid workers and ‘their 
families.” 

The AFL-CIO analysis charged 
that ‘for a crucial part of his argu- 
ment, the Secretary is relying oa 
out-of-date, unrevised figures that 
have undergone revision which al- 
ters any adverse conclusions that 
could have been drawn from them.” 

The analysis said the figures “are 
similar’ though not identical” to 
those in the 1957 interim report, 
adding: “The Secretary is not using 
accurate statistics.” The data, the 
Dept. of Research said, has been re- 
vised by the BLS to show “a some- 
what different picture than indicated 
by the Secretary.” 

The. Research Dept. said that 
its calculations from the Labor 
Dept. study indicate it would 
require “an fhcrease of only 1 
percent of factory-worker pay- 
rolls to raise the minimum wage 
to $1.25.” By comparison, it 
added, “the increase required to 
put the easily-absorbed $1 mini- 
mum into effect was about .85 
percent.” 

Meany’s letter to the president of 
the Senate and the speaker of the 
House called for enactment “with- 
out delay” of the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill “as a matter of sim- 
ple justice to the workers involved 
and of economic justice to the na- 
tion, already badly affected by con- 
tinued high unemployment result- 
ing from reduced purchasing 
power 


ture section. 


FILM PRODUCED by AFL-CIO in cboperation with Treg 
Dept. to help spur sale of U.S. Savings Bonds has been preseg 
to U.S. Information Agency for showing on overseas TV netwa ri 
Left to right are George V. Allen, USIA chief; AFL-CIO } 
George Meany; and Turner Shelton, chief of USIA’s motion # 


Chance to Talk Asked I 


By Stockholder Careyg 


Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Worl 
ers has asked the heads of the General Electric Co. and the Wal 
inghouse Electric Corp. for an opportunity to speak to their fom 
coming stockholders’ meetings on the issues that have disrupil 


relations between the union and the two employers. 4 
Carey is a shareholder in both'® 4 
companies. Westinghouse stock-| 224 to Ralph J. Cordiner, wij 


holders meet Apr. 1 in Athens, Ga., 
and those of GE Apr. 23 in Cleve- 
land. ; 
In lefters to Gwilym Price, 
Westinghouse board chairman, - 


Committee Clears Kennedy- Ervin Labor Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
would also amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act to tighten sanctions against 
bribery, extortion and “shakedown” 
picketing. 

It would further amend the Faft- 
Hartley Act to: 

@ Remove the union-busting ban 
that now prevents “economic strik- 
ers” from voting in National Labor 
Relations Board elections. 

@ Speed up NLRB processes by 
authorizing pre - hearing elections 
and pre-hire union shop agreements 
in the construction industry. 

@ Attack the problem of the 
“no-man’s land,” in which workers 
seeking to organize and bargain col- 
lectively can get assistance from 
neither the NLRB nor any state 
agency, by providing that the board 
may delegate its authority to a state 
agency but that the latter must de- 
cide cases under standards of fed- 
eral law protecting union rights. 

“This is an important day in the 
effort for labor-management reform 
—and a sorry day for the racket- 
eers,” Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mas$.) said in a statement issued as 


World Health Day 
Pamphlet Available 


The World Health Organi- 
zation has singled out mental 
illness as the theme and chal- 
lenge of World Health Day 
on Apr. 7. The date will mark 
the 11th anniversary of the 
WHO. 

Among the materials avail- 
able for use by groups plan- 
ning special programs tied to 
World Health Day is AFL- 
CIO Pamphlet 69, entitled 
“The Workers’ Stake in Men- 
tal Health. It is available at 
10 cents a copy or $8 for 100 
through the AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Publications. 


the bill was cleared by the full La- 
bor Committee. 


“We have a strong and effective 
reform bill which protects union 
finances, insures members’ rights to 
secret elections, and remedies 
abuses of trusteeships. 


“This bill will make it unprof- 
itable for hoodlums to infiltrate 
the union movement as it bars 
convicted felons from holding of- 
fice, provides strict accounting of 
union funds to members and 
gives the Secretary of Labor 
broad powers to investigate and 
prevent violations of the stand- 
ards imposed by the measure. 


“I am hopeful that the Senate 
will move forward quickly and_act 
on this needed legislation.” 

Bipartisan Support 

The revised bill picked up its bi- 
partisan support as Senators Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N. Y.) and John Sher- 
man Cooper (R-Ky.) became co- 
sponsors with Kennedy and Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.). Also 
signing as co-sponsors of the bill 
as amended were various Demo- 
crats including two influential 
southern senators, Lister Hill and 


John Sparkman, both of Alabama. | it, 


Hill is chairman of the full Labor 
Committee. 


The potential right-wing Re- 
publican attempt to “toughen” 
the bill on the floor was signaled, 
however, in the committee show- 
down that saw Sen. Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen (R-Ill.), GOP 
floor leader, and Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R- Ariz.), ranking 
GOP Labor Committee member, 
vote against it. 

The Senate floor fight led by 
these right-wing Republicans is ex- 
pected to center on efforts to add 
severe restrictions on secondary 
boycotts and peaceful picketing for 
organizational purposes. 

Efforts by Goldwater to add anti- 


© 
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picketing and anti-boycott sections 
were defeated in committee. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
given official Administration en- 
dorsement to anti- picketing and 
anti-boycott proposals and the Ad- 
ministration’s Own so-called “re- 
form” bill, sponsored by Gold- 
water in the Senate and Rep. Car- 
roll Kearns (R-Pa.) in the House, 
contains such restrictions. 

It was not clear in advance of 
Senate floor action, which Kennedy 
said he expected about the middle 
of April, whether the full power of 
the White House would be placed 
behind these proposals as it was 
when Mitchell assailed the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill last year. 

Mitchell in 1958 charged that 
the Kennedy-Ives bill offered 
“illusory” protections, but told a 
press conference on Mar. 24 this 
year that chances for a “good” 
bill were “a little more than a 
hope,” because both Senate and 
House Labor committee seemed\ 
to be working “assiduously.” 


Kennedy said in his statement 
after the bill was approved by the 
Senate committee that the vote, 
with four Republicans in favor of 
“demonstrates once again that 
effective anti - racketeering legisla- 
tion is above partisanship.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in testimony before the House La- 
bor Committee bluntly warned that 
labor would not support legislation 
that through anti-picketing and 
anti-boycott restrictions, or other 
devices, pretended to attack cor- 
ruption .with provisions “which 
would undermine effective collec- 
tive bargaining and honest, decent 
trade unions and trade union 
practices.” 

Major. changes made in the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill during its four 
weeks in the Senate committee in- 
cluded the following: 

@A_ section was added, by 


what was reported to be a unani- 


mous vote, authorizing NLRB elec- 
tions without the necessity” of a. 
formal hearing in advance. This 
provision was in the Kennedy-Ives 
bill last year and is also in the Ad- 
ministration - Goldwater bill this 
year, but was not in the original 
Kennedy-Ervin bill. 


@ Requirements for -employer 
reports of expenditures for the pur- 
pose of affecting labor-management 
relations were watered down by an 
amendment exempting advertising 
as well as other expenditures if 
made openly in the employer’s 
name. AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. 
Andrew J. Biemiller in testimony 
before the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee had criticized the original bill 
as being weakest in its failure to 
“come to complete grips with one 
of the broadest areas of corruption 
—corruption by employers.” 


Supervisors Defined _ 


@ An amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act definition of “super- 
visors” was altered to leave present 
law unchanged except that super- 
visors should not include “service 
assistants in the communications 
industry.” 

@ A section allowing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to seek injunctions 
to halt “shakedown” pitketing-was 
changed to eliminite the injunction 
remedy and make the “shake- 
down” a penal offense. 

@ A section was added, the full 
scope of which was not immedi- 
ately clear, to provide that the bill 
should not be construed “to impair 
or diminish the authority of any 
state to enact and enforce its own 
criminal laws.” 

Hearings on the Administration 
bill, the House version of the 
Kennedy-Ervin bill and a stringent 
union-licensing bill sponsored by 
Rep. Graham Barden (D-N. C.) 


are still in progress in the House 
Labor Committee, 


holds the comparable GE yp 
Carey expressed concern at § 
continued refusal of the 
panies to bargain on the IUEj 
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security program under terms @ 
reopening clauses in the respe 
tive contracts, 

Carey told Price that Westil 
house is not meeting its resp@aa™ 
bilities to employes, the comm 
ties where it has plants, and them 
tion as a whole. 4 

“The entire course of a 
whereby established plants are@ 
mantled and abandoned in the qi 
to get special benefits in other 
munities does not serve either™ 
corporate nor the public interg™ 
he wrote. 4 

“The runaway shop injures 
ployes who have devoted their 
to the corporation and leaves 
hind a heritage of ill-will.” 

For Cordiner, Carey listed Sm 
of the things he wants to talk alam 
They included: 

“Does GE aid the cause of 
society in which it has flourishé 
dismantling large parts of its @ 
ductive potential at the same @ 
the Soviet Union, steps up its @ 
nomic attack on the free world™ 

“Why does GE have one @ 
of principles for attracting 

rewarding executives and a 

trary set of principles for rewalg™ 

ing its production and mail® 
mance workers?” 4g 

“Is GE not being short-sigt 
by denying its workers some fd as 
of suppltmentation of unemp™ 
ment compensation benefits . « 

Carey also warned Cordiner 
the union and the compm™ 
again are at the point “where Gm 


is a distinct likelihood of a 8 
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